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Education 








HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to Boys under 15, will be held in 
Further information can be obtained from the Rev. 
the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 


EV. JOHN F. RICHARDS, M.A: 

(Balliol), First-Class Classical Mods. and 

Greats, prepares Pupils for the Universities, etc. 
Seaside. —The Manor, Bishopstone, Lewes. 


ACKWARD BOYS SUCCESSFUL. 

See Staff (honoursmen), fees (moderate), suc- 
cesses (18 years), diet, testimonials, etc.—REcTor, 
Combe Florey, Taunton. 

SEVEN RESIDENT TUTORS FOR 14 
PUPILS. 


Gs ERGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1906. 














SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in 
value from {50 to {25 per annum, will 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on April 25 
and 26.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Sedbergh, R.S.O., Yorkshire. 


HERE’S A SHORT ROAD even to short- 
hand. New Method-of Postal Tuition by 
Britain's highest honoursman. Send stamp for 
explanatory Booklet S 12:—ALston’s - COLLEGE, 
Burnley. 


LERGYMAN and WIFE (assisted by com- 

petent Governess) are desirous of receiving 

into their home, in healthy part of Derbyshire, 

after Easter, for first school, two or three Children 

(boys or girls), Highest references. Terms, etc., 

on application. — Address, ‘‘ Vicar,” Beighton, 
Derbyshire. 


Yyanten, POST As JUNIOR MASTER 

IN BOYS’ SCHOOL, Classics, Mathe- 
matics and General English Subjects. — W., 
30 Cambridge Road, Bromley, Kent. 

















Art 


EXHIBITION OF 
AINTINGS IN OIL OF HORSES, 
MOUNTAIN and MOORLAND PONIEs, 
DOGS, CATS, etc., by 
Miss Lttian CHEVIOT. 
ANDSCAPE PAINTINGS IN OIL, 
by V. pe VILLE, 


and 
XHIBITION OF SKETCHES by the 
ees of the LONDON SKETCH 





Graves’ GaLurrigs, 6 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Admission, including Catalogue, ts. 








ABERYSTWYTH. —THE QUEEN’S 

HOTEL.— First class, facing the sea and 

sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 

moderate, Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, 
tor. 








UGUENOT PEDIGREES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, and prior to emigration from 
France. Genealogical guide to French families, 
and some thousand pedigrees, mostly MS. and 
Private sources. Also French Canadian pedigrees, 
~C, E. Larr, Charmouth, Dorset, and London, 


une. — 





Typewriting 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 

tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING ; accuracy; promptitude; highest 

testimoniais.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 





YPEWRITING WANTED.—MSS. and all 

Literary work executed accuratcly and 

promptly. rod. per 1000 words, Carbon copies. 
—Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Road, Windsor, 


AV having MSS. typed at Miss 
LONGLEY’S, 467 Mansion House Chambers, 

20 -Bucklersbury, E.C., at 1od. per 1000 words, 

receive carbon copy free. Established 10 years. 











Books for Sale, etc. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, : 
too St. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 BroapD STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


GLAISHER’S 


Remainder Book Catalogue. 


APRIL SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Comprising all most recent Purchases, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
263 High Holborn, London. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and New 
List of French Novels, Classics, etc. 








THE ANCESTOR, complete set as published 
in 12 vols. and 3 indices ; 250 full-page plates and many 

ilustrations in the text; published at £3 7s. 6d. net for 35s., 
1902-5.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 





ERALDRY, THE ART OF, by A. C. Fox- 

Davies, tolio, bound in buckram, 106 full-page Illustra- 

tions in Colour, and 1100 Text Illustrations ; only 700 printed. 

Offered at £66s. Published by Jack, 1904.——Walker, 37 
Brggate, Leeds. 


OR SALE. — TO COLLECTORS. —A 

BREECHES BIBLE, perfect, 1606, original 

binding, brass clasps. What offers ?— Address 
E. C., Bay View, Castletown, Isle of Man. 


BRTRRAM DOB &.L.L, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, anp 
PUBLISHER, 

77 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au- 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LTD. 


Every month Mupikr’s publish a fresh list (clas- 
sified and annotated) of their English and Foreign 
Surplus Books and New Remainders. The list 
contains popular works on Travel, Sport, Army 
and Navy, Biography, Theology, Arts, Philosophy, 
Economics, and Fiction. 


List sent post free on application. 


30-34 New Oxrorp St. ; 48 QuEEN Vicroria St. 
241 BROMPTON Roap, Lonpon. 








Books Wanted 





Patra cy tel Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, ot Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





ee (W. H.) Sir John Chiverton, a Romance, 
1826 
Any of his novels in 3 vols 
Any odd parts or vols 
Alaric at Rome, a pamphlet, Rugby, 1840 
Alastor, or the Spicit ot Solitude, and other Poems, 1816 
Aldine Poets (The), 53 vols, 1839-46, or any 
Alice in Wonderland, 1866 
A Letter to Lord klienborough, Barnstaple, 1812 
Alken, Analysis of the Huntiug Field, 1846 
Alken (Henry) National Sports, 1821, 1823 or 1825 
Moments of Fancy 1822 
Series of Driving Discoveries, 1817 
Shoo ing, 6 plates, 1823 Fj 
Symptoms of being Amused, 1822 
lilustrations of Popular Songs, 1823 
Seven Ages of the Horse 
Ideas Accidental and Incidental to Hunting, a scries 
of 42 plates 
Notions, a series of 36 plates 
Hunting, or Six Hours’ Sport, by Three Real Good 
Ones, 1823 
Life of a Racehorse, 1848 
Any books illustrated by him 
Any set of prints or separate ones by him 
Alpine Journal, set, orany numbers or volumes 
Alps, the High, without Guides, 1870 
Alps, any books on 
Alton Locke, 2 vol, 1850 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








MSS. MESSRS. T. C. & E.C. JACK, 34 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
invite writers to send them MSS. of 
ORIGINAL STORIES : (1) for BOYS of 
10-14, addressed Mr. JOHN LANG, 
BOYS’ EDITOR; (2) for GIRLS of 
10-14, addressed Mrs. JOHN LANG, 
GIRLS’ EDITOR; (3) for CHILDREN 
of 6-10, addressed Mrs. LOUEY CHIS- 
HOLM, CHILDREN’S EDITOR ; extent, 
40,000 to 50,000 words. All MSS. (which 
should be sent in any time before Sep- 
tember 30—typewritten preferred) will 
be acknowledged, and returned if not 
suitable. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 





LORD CURZON IN INDIA. 


Being a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
1898-1905. 


With a Portrait, Explanatory Notes and an Index and with an Introduction by 
SIR THOMAS RALEIGH, K.C.S,1. 8vo, 12s net, [April 20. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M,P. 


With Portraits. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 36s. net. 
MEMOIRS OF ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 
. By SEVEN FRIENDS. 


Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. In 2 vols. $vo, 36s. nets 











HENRY SIDGWICK: A Memoir. 


By A. S, and E. M.S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





THE DOOR OF HUMILITY. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Crown 8vo, 45. 6d, net. 


“There is throughout this nobly religious Poem a real wish on the part of the writer to help 
his time. . . . The Poem flows with music from first to last, and the lines are so inevitable, there 
is such absence of all s'raining after effect, such terseness in many of the verses, as obliges me to 


hold them in memory as one holds in memory so many of the lines of Wordsworth.”—CAaNnon 
RAWNSLEV IN THE “ TRIBUNE.” 





IDOLA THEATRI. 


A Criticism of Oxford Thought and Thinkers from the 
standpoint of Personal Idealism. 





By HENRY ST RT. 8vo, TOs: net. [April 20, 
OWEN WISTER’S NEW NOVEL. 
LADY BALTIMORE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [April 20, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD,, LONDON. 








TWO NEW NOVELS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 








toveand |ROUGE. 6s. 

Adventure in 

Tondin By HALDANE MACFALL and DION 

CLAYTON CALTHROP. 

|The Sunset Trail. 6s. 

A Cowboy’s 

Life. By A. H. LEWIS, Author of ‘ Wolfville 

Days.” 








OTHER NEW BOOKS 





HERE AND THERE. H.C.Keene,C.1.E. 10s.6d.net. 

CHRISTOPHER DEANE. E.H,LaconWatson, 3s.6d. 

THE BENEFACTOR. Ford Madox Hueffer. 6s. 

THE LADY NAVIGATOR. Edward Noble. 6s. 

A DAUCHTER OF THOR. Helen Maxwell. 6s. 

REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEHOLDER. €E.H.Lacon 
Watson. 3s.6d. . 





BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd,. 78 New Bond St., W. 
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Roses for English Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEy 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 11d. 











Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. 10d. 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “* Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations, 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. met. By post, 12s. 11d. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening 


(SECOND EDITION) 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 
21s. net. By post, 21s. 10d. 






















Gardening for Beginners. 
(THIRD EDITION) 


A Handbook to the Garden, By E. T. COOK. 128. 6d. met. By 
post, 13s. 





Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘‘ The Garden.” 
post, 138. 


12s. 6d. net. By 





Volumes I. and II. 


Gardens Old and New 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. £2 2s. net each. 
By post, £2 3s. each. 











1 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
e 
The Fruit Garden 
By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS a 
V.M.H. ‘Price 12s. 6d.net, by post 13s. : 
v 
. e fe 
Sweet Violets and Pansies, R 
. * s B 
and Violets from Mountain and Plain 
Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
“ The Garden,”’ Author of ‘* Trees and Shrubs,”’ etc. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. n 
Sic 
m 


The Book of British Ferns ar 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 





Carnations and Pinks 


Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. 
By post, 3s. 10d. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 





Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd. 
20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


MILTON, as every one knows, had at one time an idea of 
writing a great tragedy. He made, between 1640 and 
1642, a list of subjects that might be suitable, some taken 
from the Bible, some from British history. At the head 
of that list, which is now in the library at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, comes Paradise Lost. He sketched out four 
scenarios and wrote the first ten lines: the passage 
beginning: “‘O thou, that with surpassing glory crowned,” 
which -now appears as lines 32-41 of Book IV. That he 
abandoned the idea of making a tragedy of the theme is, 
like what goes before in this note, a commonplace of 
literary history. In 1658, when the political troubles and 
labours that had occupied the intervening years were 
over, he began to write his epic. 


The obvious inference is that he did not think he could 
make a good tragedy of the subject, or, at least, that he 
could make a better epic. That is not enough for 
Mr. Walter Stephens, the author of a book now before us: 
“Paradise Lost, a Drama in Four Acts adapted from John 
Milton’s Epic Poem.” Mr. Stephens is convinced that 
Milton was only prevented by his blindness from writing 
his tragedy. Why, if a blind man can write an epic 
—and so learned an epic as *‘ Paradise Lost ’’—cannot he 
write a tragedy? But Mr. Stephens has a “ conclusive” 
argument to adduce. Milton would have made more 
money out of a tragedy: he only received some {23 for 
the epic. (The sum, in fact, was {18.) Is Mr. Stephens 
aware what sort of fees playwrights received in the seven- 
teenthcentury? That up to 1642, when the theatres were 
closed, the highest price paid for a play was some £20? 
And where was Milton to get his tragedy acted? It was, 
according to Mr. Stephens’s own argument, only between 
1652 and 1658 that he was prevented by blindness from 
writing it. During those years the only theatrical per- 
formances in London were Davenant’s “operas” in 
Blackfriars and the surreptitious productions at the Red 
Bull, and even those for only part of the period. 


It must be clear enough to most people that Milton did 
not write a tragedy of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” because he con- 
sidered that it would not do; because he realised, being a 
mind of something more than the usual dignity, that the 
appearance of Satan and the Angels on the stage was 
impossible in an age so far removed as his from the naiveté 
of the Miracle plays. He abandoned the idea because he 
was afraid of it. With his usual rashness, Dryden, in spite 
of Milton’s sneer and Marvell’s wise warning, made a play 
of “ Paradise Lost””—but even Dryden did not wish The 
State of Innocence acted. Mr. Stephens is here to repair 
the effects of Milton’s and Dryden’s timidity, to rush in 
where they feared to tread. The style of “ Paradise Lost,” 
he is good enough to inform us, “is throughout great,” 
and this is how he treats it. Milton wrote : 





O Prince, O Chief of many thronéd Powers 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered Heaven's perpetual King, 
And put to proof his high supremacy, 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate ! 
Too well I see and rue the dire event 
That, with sad overthrow and foul defeat, 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low, 
As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 
Can perish: 
Mr. Stephens writes : 
O mighty Chief of many throned Powers who daredst 
Fearless to endanger th’ universal ruler 
And put to proof his high supremacy, 
Too well we see and rue this dire event, 
That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host [turns 
and peers around] 
In terrible destruction laid thus low, 
As far as gods and ethereal essences 
Can perish, 


It appears to be wrong to talk of ‘‘ Heaven’s perpetual 
King,” but right to mention Heaven. Why? Approval 
of the play has been expressed by a clergyman, who is of 
opinion that Mr. Stephens has *‘ succeeded admirably in 
preserving Milton’s rhythm and diction.” Tous it appears 
that the action of the censor, in refusing his consent to 
the public performance of the play, was wise but quite 
unnecessary, and that Mr. Stephens’s timid device of 
(sometimes) substituting ethereal (which does not scan) 
for heavenly (which does), and so forth, does nothing to 
suit his work for performance on any stage. What 
pleasure it will give to the reader we have quoted enough 
to show. 


We have referred to,“‘ Paradise Lost”’ as a learned work. 
Except Burton’s Anatomy it is probably the most learned 
work in the English language: for one thing that Milton 
resolved to do so early as 1640-42, when he was laying 
plans for a great poem, was to increase his learning for the 
purpose. And of that learning it has often been com- 
plained that we find too much in “‘ Paradise Lost.” Milton 
wants a simile; he finds, not one, but a hundred; he gets 
started, so to speak, and continues references, allusions, 
instances for a whole page, many of which none but a man 
as learned as himself could elucidate in footnotes. The 
sound of this grand roll of instances is always superb: no 
lover of Milton’s majesty would sacrifice a line of it ; but it 
is not easy or “‘ affecting” reading. 


It is not, certainly, the kind of reading that a peasant 
would be expected to enjoy; and that makes the state- 
ment lately repeated by Mr. Maurice Baring in the 
Morning Post all the more surprising. Mr. Baring has 
said before and says again that the Russian peasant is 
very fond of “‘ Paradise Lost.” He reads it regularly— 
would read it more, if it were one of the books which the 
censor (who does not actually prohibit it) allowed to be 
included in the lists of the school libraries. Before we 
allow our surprise to be too great, however, it would be 
well to know-whether the translation read by the Russian 
peasant (which, we learn, is in prose) is complete or not. 
Very possibly a good deal that is most Miltonic is omitted, 
and the peasant is able to read the work without being 
brought up short by—so to speak—the Catalogue of 
Ships. 


If that is so, and if the epic is presented in a shortened 
and simplified form, we can understand to some extent 
how it is that the Russian peasant finds, as Mr. Baring 
says he does, that it is ‘‘ near to the heart; it speaks; you 
read and a sweetness comes over you.” It is, as we need 
not say, under its trappings of learning, a simple, moving 
story on broad lines; a story that must touch every man; 
since every man has been at one time in Paradise and 
been ejected through his own fault, We remember that 
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**Little Arthur’s History of England” told us (we must 
have been about the age of five) that we ought to be proud 
to be born a countryman of John Milton’s. Little Arthur 
was quite right ; and the wonder aroused by his statement 
was, in our own case, to be satisfied soon after by the gift 
from an old, old lady of an old, old copy of the poem. It 
was to be “ put by” until we were ‘‘old enough” to read 
it. We judged ourselves old enough at—if we remember 
rightly—the age of seven. The Miltonic line was intoxica- 
tion then: it has never lost an iota of its influence. 


There are some capital stories in a very delightful book 
recently published—the late Lord Lamington’s ‘In the 


Days of the Dandies.”” Some of the best concern Lord 
Palmerston. Is it known who was the author of the 
following parody, made on the subject of the Prime 
Minister's vanity ? 
When some gay viscount old and jolly, 
Thinks that his hair becomes too grey ; 


What charm can chase the tempus molle, 
What art can drive his years away ? 


The only art his years to cover, 
To hide his age from every eye, 

And be the young and tender lover 
We used to know him, is to dye! 


We have ventured to make a slight alteration in the third 
line of the first stanza from the form in which it appears 
in Lord Lamington’s book. But the verses remind us of a 
saying by one of the wittiest of living men. A friend, 
who used the same art as Pam to conceal the ravages of 
time, was under discussion—and was declared to be “ not 
so black as he is painted!” 


There are good stories, too, of Urquhart, the strange 
would-be Oriental, whose feud with Palmerston was the 
talk of the day. Urquhart had been secretary at Con- 
stantinople during Lord Ponsonby’s embassy, and brought 
home—to Watfofd, of all places, where he had an “‘ Eastern 

alace”—the Oriental habits he affected there. Lord 

amington once went to stay with him, and on his arrival 
was informed by the Eastern servant: ‘‘ Family all in 
bath.” In a moment “‘a small child, with only a little 
linen cloth on and all dripping wet, entered the room, 
made a low salaam, kissed my hand, pressed it to his 
forehead, and said, ‘Papa and mamma leave bath soon.’”’ 
Presently ‘‘a procession such as was seldom seen in the 
West, appeared. It was headed by Mr. and Mrs. Urquhart, 
in turbans and large white sheets, fringed with gold em- 
broidery, thrown over them. They were followed by three 
or four young men in similar costumes, only not quite so 
magnificent. These, I learnt subsequently, were the 
private secretaries; then followed a large retinue of 
servants, some still in a very moist condition. No word 
was spoken.” 


The bath, of course, was a Turkish bath; but the story 
makes one glad that our Anglo-Indians and others do not 
now bring home from the East affectations of this kind. 
Readers of ‘‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball’’ will remember Thackeray’s 
vicious portrait of the Nabob—and Thackeray had good 
reason to know what an Anglo-Indian was like. On the 
shores of Torbay may be seen a round house, built by one 
Smith, a retired John Company man, in which comfort and 
appropriateness were both sacrificed to a desire for a re- 
semblance to an Eastern temple. Nowadays, except for 
an occasional “ pukka ” and a dread of catching cold, there 
is nothing to distinguish an Anglo-Indian from any other 
servant of his country. 


There came into our hands recently a novel, one chapter 
of which was devoted to the description of a hunt—and 
the inevitable accident. The victim was a gentleman. 


We turned to the illustration: the horse responsible for 








the catastrophe carried a lady. In a novel we read years 
ago, we remember an illustration showing two gentlemen 
in the act of “taking” a fence. One wore a beard and 
moustache, the other a moustache. Two pages further on 
the hero lay prostrate on the ground, his faithful friend 
bending over him and administering restoratives: both 
were clean-shaven. There have been innumerable in- 
stances of text and illustration being at variance, and 
Dickens, of all authors, has probably suffered the most. 






Some time ago we referred to the “ Oliver Twist’’ poster, 
in which the steps where Nancy met Mr. Brownlow and 
Rose Maylie were on the eastern side of St. Saviour’s 
Church, instead of on the western. In “ Barnaby Rudge” 
Phiz gives Joe Willet first a right arm only, then a left: 
Dickens does not mention which he lost in the defence of 
the Salwanners. In the sedan chair incident in “ Pickwick” 
Mr. Winkle is depicted holding a candle, though Dickens 
states that it had been thrown away. In ‘“‘ Dombey and 
Son ”’ stress is laid on the fact that Dr. Blimber took only 
ten pupils at a time; yet Hablot K. Browne, in the 
illustration of *‘Dr. Blimber’s young gentlemen as they 
appeared when enjoying themselves,” gives sixteen— 
without Paul. Again, we are told that Captain Cuttle 
was “‘a man with a hook instead of a hand attached to 
his right wrist.” Phiz gives him six times with the hook 
attached to the right wrist and twice with the hook 
attached to the left. And when David Copperfield, with 
certain credulous Middlesex magistrates, visits Pentonville, 
we are shown Uriah Heep and Steerforth’s valet, both 
convicted felons, in ordinary costume. 


The blunders of authors themselves have been greater, 
and often more amusing, than those of their illustrators. 
We mentioned not long ago the Count who walked 
up and down the drive, with his hands behind his 
back, reading his newspaper, and the gentleman whose 
hands were cold and clammy, like those of a serpent. 
Trollope’s Andy Scott comes whistling up the street with 
a cigar between his teeth; and the hero of Jules Verne’s 
**Round the World in Eighty Days” arrives at his club 
just as the clocks of London are striking ten minutes to 
twelve. Shakespeare makes Hector quote Aristotle and 
puts a billiard table into Cleopatra’s house; but his mis- 
takes have been too otten dwelt upon. Don Quixote in 
one chapter bemoans the loss of his ass; a little later he 
mounts it. Thackeray kills off Lord Farintosh’s mother 
in chapter lvi. of “‘ The Newcomes”’ and brings her to life 
in chapter lix. The same author is responsible for the 
description of Barry Lyndon’s horse as by its dam out 
of its sire. In ‘‘ Vanity Fair’? Amelia, on the occasion 
of her marriage to George Osborne is said to have 
“sported” a gold watch, the gift of Captain Dobbin; 
and less than a hundred pages further on we are told: 
“Mrs. Osborne had no watch, though, to do George 
justice, she might have had one for the asking.” It would 
be interesting if readers of the ACADEMY could give 
similar instances of errors of well-known authors. 


Mr. Michael Monahan is the editor and chief contributor 
of an American journal called The Papyrus, which reaches 
us regularly and is always read with interest. In fact, 
Mr. Monahan is The Papyrus. He has lately collected 
into a very handsome book, ‘ Benigna Vena,” some of the 
papers which, we believe, have appeared in his periodical, 
and one of them concerns “ Literary Folk.” Mr. Monahan 
is an outspoken person. He finds that women authors are 
nearly all ugly, and all regret it ; that George Eliot ‘‘ would 
gladly have bartered her literary genius for a good face,” 
and “‘shows her spite in her own works and, in true 
womanly fashion, resents step-dame Nature’s unkindness 
to herself by giving a bad end to every character whom she 
has endowed with personal beauty.” 
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If we quoted more of Mr. Monahan on this subject, it 
would be clear to all that he is not only ‘‘ outspoken” 
but occasionally very rude. How do they like this in 
America, the land of all others where the worship of women 
is carried to its highest point? And it is not altogether 
true. We know a number of women writers, and many 
of them are very good-looking—much better-looking, at 
any rate, than men writers, whose appearance, as 
Mr. Monahan has realised, is very seldom as attractive as 
their works. 


We find ourselves more in agreement with him when he 
remarks on the facility with which women write. The 
lady of his acquaintance who “ exuded sonnets at every 

ore” is no vara avis. Asarule, women write far more 
easily than men and find writing as pleasant as men find it 
painful. But even there we must not generalise. A 
writer of our acquaintance will sit down to his type- 
writer and rattle (in both uses of the word) an article— 
and sometimes a good article—straight off without a 
correction. And some acquaintance with the works of 
our young male poets has proved to us that they, too, find 
writing very easy. So it is. Borrow a thought from 
Rossetti and a mctre from Mr. Swinburne, and there is no 
reason why such stuff as these poems are made of should 
not trickle out a line to the minute. 





In the April number of the Danish review, Tilskueren, 
Niels Moller, a well-known poet and essayist, reviews the 
first instalment of Dr. Georg Brandes’s autobiography, 
**Childhood and Youth.” Brandes’s marvellous memory, 
Moller maintains, is responsible—paradoxical as it may 
sound—for much unconscious misrepresentation. ‘ He 
possesses that excellent, but dangerous, quality, a reten- 
tive memory. His recollections crystallise into a shape 
whose definite precision dazzles, and is moreover rounded 
off with well-defined details. They seem so vivid and 
exact, that it never occurs to him to doubt their 
accuracy... The better the memory people possess, 
the more readily they permit themselves to be duped by 
the Nixies behind the illuminated surface of consciousness. 
Sympathies and antipathies colour their reminiscences 
without their being aware of it.” 


The reviewer remarks on Brandes’s claim to the traits 
of reverence and piety, which astounded many of his 
readers. Yet * to those who have read his writings with 
a certain amount of care, this will be no new thing... 
Brandes’s high standing as a writer is partly connected 
with the reverence jor intellectual power, which in his 
case is bred in the bone. It is the indispensable condition 
of his sympathy with the personages he describes, of his 
searching penetration into their spiritual world, his 
vehement endeavours to pluck the very soul out of their 
secret.” 


Niels Moller thinks that Brandes’s power of passing 
through varied phases was foreshadowed in his chiidhood. 
“He was for ever longing to go farther, away from the 
territory he had conquered, onwards towards new worlds. 
‘Last year, when I was little, the hobby-horse amused 
me,’ he said, as he rode his rocking-horse in wild 
delight... Yet he preserved a pious memory of that 
hobby-horse.”” Finally Méller sums up the whole volume 
thus: In Brandes’s recollections “‘ one is able to trace the 
manner in which he was welded into a man, by his times 
and by life itself, by his disposition, his studies and 
acquaintances, by his external and inner experiences. It 
is this that gives the book its greatest value.” 


On the 19th, 20th, and 2rst inst. Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge will sell, at their rooms in Wellington 
Street, the library of the late Rev. W. E. Begley, of 
Hampstead, and formerly of East Hyde Vicarage, Luton. 
Mr. Begley was the author of the work, ‘‘ Nova Solyma,” 
which he attributed to Milton. The collection is of a 
most unusual character and is justly described by the 





faithful cataloguer as ‘a collection of rare books and 
tracts chronogrammatic, anagrammatic and epigram- 
matic.” It includes many works on witchcraft, sorcery, 
demonomania, alchemy, and other occult subjects, the 
writings of ultra-religious sect-founders and original docu- 
ments connected with Joanna Southcott, Mormonism, 
Shakerism, Swedenborgianism, Quakerism, Anabaptists, 
Millenarians, and Spiritualists, 


The first of the three local conferences which the 
Council of the Library Association were instructed to 
arrange at the last Annual Meeting, at Cambridge, will be 
held at Birmingham, under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor of the City, on May 3. These local conferences are 
the outcome ot a motion by Mr. Councillor Abbott 
(Manchester), and resulted from Mr. Ballinger’s (Cardiff 
Libraries) paper on “Library Politics.” Practically the 
whole of the subjects of the proposed omnibus library 
bill, of which Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., will take charge, 
will be brought under discussion; viz., the removal of 
the rate limitation, the extension of the Acts to county 
areas, and public libraries and public education. All the 
Education Authorities of a very large district round 
Birmingham have been invited to send delegates. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Royal Microscopical Society. —The next meeting of the society will 
be held on Wednesday, the 18th instant, at 8.0 P.mM., when there will 
be an Exhibition of Lantern Slides of Plant Structure, prepared by 
Mr. A, Flatters, F.R.M.S. 

The arrangements for Mr. Tree's Shakespeare week at His Majesty's 
Theatre are as follows: Monday, April 23, The Tempest; Tuesday, 
April 24 (evening) and Wednesday, April 25 (morning) King Henry IV.; 
Wednesday, April 25 (evening), Twelfth Night ; Thursday, April 26 
(evening) and Saturday, April 28 (morning), Hamlet; Friday, April 27, 
Lhe Merry Wives of Windsor, with Miss Ellen Terry in the cast (Miss 
Terry's night) ; Saturday, April 28 (evening), Fulius Casar. 

Mermaid Society.—A translation of Maxim Gorky’s play The Bezse- 
menovs will be performed by the Mermaid Society at Terry's Theatre 
on the afternoons of Monday, April 23, Thursday, April 26, and 
Friday, April 27, at 2 P.M. Tickets may be obtained either from the 
offices of the society, 3 Old Palace Chambers, Whitehall, or from the 
box-office at the theatre. 

H.H. Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein has given her 
patronage to the forthcoming unique Exhibition of Handicrafts to be 
held at the Grafton Galleries from April 19 to 27 inclusively. Num- 
bers of well-known patrons have added their names, and the scheme 
is already attracting great attention. Many craftsmen and crafts- 
women of note are exhibiting, and will, in each case, be seen actually 
at work, There will be daily and hourly demonstrations in jewelty- 
making, wood-carving, weaving and spinning, lace-making, marque- 
terie, basket-making, pottery modelling, glass-blowing, metal repoussée 
work, and many other crafts, 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge.—Sale of the library of 
~ late Rev. W. E. Begley, of Beechcroft Gardens, April 19, 20, 
and 21. 

Messrs, Puttick and Simpson.—Sale of the libraries of the late Sur- 
geon Major-General W. F. de Fableck and others, including first 
editions of Sterne, Dickens, Scott, Rowlandson, Stevenson, Lytton and 
others, Thursday and Friday, April 19 and 20. 
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AFTER TENNYSON 


The Door of Humility. By Atrrep Austin, Poet Laureate, 
(Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net.) 


In this took Mr. Alfred Austin has followed very closely 
on the lines of his predecessor’s ‘‘In Memoriam.” His 
poem is an echo of Tennysonian thought, often conveyed 
in Tennysonian phrase. Even in the introductory verses 
we find a curious mixture of the two voices. It is 
Mr. Austin who says : 
We are not framed to understand 
The How and Why of such as He [sic] ; 


and the last verse is pure Tennyson : 


Until our finer sense expands [sic], 
And we exchange for holier sight 
The earthly help of voice and hands, 

And in His light behold the Light. 
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The Arthur Hallam, whose death was the inspiration 
of ‘‘In Memoriam,” is replaced here by a lady called 
Monica. Yet there is a marked difference in the treat- 
ment of the theme by the two writers. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the mind of Tennyson had a much 
wider range, and the doubts that he put forward were the 
gravest and the most solemn that ever touched humanity. 
He shuddered at Nature ‘‘red in tooth and claw.”’ He 
saw that the scheme of the universe seemed to include a 
care for the type, an utter disregard for the individual. 
There were moments when the whole universe seemed to be 
the outcome of blind chance and the destiny of man to be 
all oblivion or a blank; but Mr. Austin is more concerned 
with smaller things and propounds such problems as 
whether it be true or no that Love is blind. Moreover, 
many of the finest passages—and there are many fine 
passages in the poem—are blurred by the singular infeli- 
cities of speech which often remind us of the stock phrases 
of the daily journalist. Even where this is not so the 
language is often unhappy. There is a lyric beginning: 
** Bound, runnels, bound, bound on, and flow,” in which 
this is strikingly exemplified. It is a prosaic fact that the 
runnel does not bound, and certainly Tennyson would have 
hesitated to use the word in this connection. His Brook 
sparkles and hurries, it chatters and frets, it winds, but it 
is unthinkable that Tennyson should ever have made it 
**bound.”’ Yet Mr. Austin’s lyricis not without merit of 
its own. Another difference may be pointed out between 
him and his predecessor. Tennyson was in the best sense 
of the word the most intensely modern of poets. It is 
doubtful whether any other singer has succeeded so well in 
giving expression to the thoughts, feelings and aspirations 
of his contemporaries. In the pages of ‘‘In Memoriam ”’ we 
find him constantly avoiding the trivial and the obsolete, 
while his pictures of life are drawn with close realism from 
what he sees about him. Mr. Austin follows a method 
that is almost the exact contrary. He forsakes his own 
time for a period that he considers to have more poetic 
quality. Ina picture of Sunday, for instance, that is very 
far from being without merit, this verse occurs : 


No flail beats time on granary floor, 
The windmill’s rushing wings are stayed, 
The children’s glee rings out no more 
From hedgerow bank or primrose glade. 


How long is it, we wonder, since flails beat time on granary 
floors ? At any rate, people are not usually threshing their 
corn at the time when children are gathering primroses. 
The real picture of country life just now, stated without 
poetry, is that in autumn the travelling threshing-machine 
emits no smoke from its funnel, and on a fine day in spring 
the becalmed hamlet is visited by an unending stream of 
bicycles and motor-cars. This, no doubt, Mr. Austin 
would dismiss as being criticism prosaic to the verge of 
Philistinism ; yet it is undoubtedly a function of poetry to 
see the spiritual underlying the material garb that conceals 
it from the common eyes, and the mind of to-day, per- 
plexed as to what it should believe and asking, as Mr. 
Austin does in the accents of Tennyson : 


Dear Lord! Why longer shut me in 
This prison-house of ignorance ! 


would, we venture to say, receive little comfort from the 
results of his pilgrimage. He goes to Florence and in a 
vision beholds again “* Dante’s awful frown,’’ and “‘ Leon- 
ardo’s mystic smile.’”’ He calls up, as it were, Savonarola 
and Buonarroti from the grave; and the conclusion he 
arrives at is that art brings peace, itself is peace, but only 
after the mind is schooled to know: 


That gusts subside and tumults cease 
Only in sunset’s afterglow. 


He goes on thus: 


Life’s contradictions vanish then, 
Husht thought replacing clashing talk 
Among the windy ways of men, 
Tis in the twilight Angels walk, 





The adoption of Tennyson’s very phrase is curious, 
especially if we remember the context : 


Fill the can, and fill the cup: 
All the windy ways of men 

Are but dust that rises up, 
And is lightly laid again. 


His next journey is to Rome. Of Rome he gives a 
romantic picture, in which it is difficult to recognise that 
vulgarised, tourist-haunted remnant of antiquity. The 
reflection with which he is inspired is that for upwards of 
a thousand years men in those same streets prayed to 
Jove and Juno and Venus and Minerva. Here altars 
smoked to gods and goddesses. 

And did they hear and heed the prayer, 
Or, through that long Olympian reign, 
Were they divinities of air 
Begot of man’s fantastic brain ? 


In Roman halls their statues still 
Serenely stand, but no one now 
Ascends the Capitolian Hill, 
To render thanks, or urge the vow. 


The religion of that time has been thrown aside like a 
garment that has become old, but Mr. Austin finds 
comfort in the belief that, whatever else may happen : 


Secure will last the tender tale 
From Bethlehem to Calvary. 


Throughout this world of pain and loss, 
Man ne’er will cease to bend his knee 

To Crown of Thorns, to Spear, to Cross, 
And Doorway of Humility. 


But the man whose spirit is modern will say: “ Is that 
so indeed?” This is no place in which to discuss the 
question, and yet no good can come of shutting one’s 
eyes to the fact that a great number of men have ceased, 
not from carelessness but from change of belief, to kneel 
to the Cross, even though they recognise the eternal fact 
lying behind many of the symbols reterred to by the poet, 
and know that the Doorway of Humility, by whatever 
name it be called, is still the only strait gate. At Con- 
stantinople the poet listens to the Muezzin proclaiming 
from his minaret tower: ‘‘ There is no God but God!” 
and has not much to say, or at least much that is pregnant, 
about the endurance of that belief. His wandering steps 
carry him next to Athens, where he might have spared us 
the harvest of Hymettus. It would, perhaps, be unkind 
to hint that the book is somewhat of a Cook’s excursion 
into the realms of thought and imagination, but the 
reader will begin to think so when we carry him off to 
Delphi to seek what comfort may be had from the oracle 
there. In truth we are glad to get back with the poet to 
England and to the conclusion of the whole matter. He 
returns to the village church, and the ending is perhaps 
the finest part of the poem: 


Mutely I knelt, with bended brow 
And shaded eyes, but heart intent, 
To learn, should any teach me now, 
What Life, and Love, and Sorrow meant. 


And there remained until the shroud 
Of dusk foretold the coming night ; 
And then I rose, and prayed aloud, 
“ Let there be Light! Let there be Light!” 


We have glanced. at the matter of the poem, and the 
reader will be in a position to judge for himself to what 
extent we are entitled to repeat the opinion with which 
we began—that accent and thought are an emanation 
from Tennyson. Mr. Austin has read his “‘I1n Memoriam’ 
too lovingly, and in this poem, at least, has not been able 
to rid himself of the domination of the great mind and to 
stand on his own feet. This result is rendered the more 
conspicuous and deplorable by the thick sowing of the 
text with phrases that can only be described as journal- 
istic. They might pass in a leading article, but in a poem 
of reflection they seem jejune and belong to the category 
of the sham artistic. 
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WILLIAM COWPER 


The Poems of William Cowper, Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by J. C. Bamey. (Methuen, 10s, 6d. net.) 


As a rule, we are not friendly to the preliminary appre- 
ciation. Too often it bears the stamp of being written to 
order; and the spectacle of a literary man-of-all-work 
thrusting himself, in the character of Mr. Showman, 
between his author and the public, is neither edifying nor 
exhilarating. But to every rule there is an exception, and 
from our general ban on the critical foreword we gladly 
except Mr. Bailey’s Introduction to the poems of Cowper. 
Mr. Bailey writes with sincerity, persuasiveness and an 
intimate knowledge of his subject. He is open with the 
reader, and declares himself a hearty ‘“‘ admirer and lover”’ 
of Cowper’s verse. But he is far too candid, and withal 
too shrewd, to dream of ignoring or attenuating Cowper’s 
faults. On the contrary, he begins by confessing them all 
round and to the fullest extent; and, having thus (as he 
says) ‘‘ won the confidence of the jury by admitting the 
minor charges,’’ he next pleads forcibly and successfully 
in defence of his client’s poetical life. He establishes 
Cowper’s claim to survive—vindicates his client’s right 
to a permanent place on the roll of English poets. More- 
over, he conducts his case with such studied moderation, 
and yields so generous a recognition to the claims of 
others, that he carries along with him even the most 
sceptical and reluctant member of the inquest. 

As a sample of Mr. Bailey’s critical work, we quote his 
comparison of Cowper and Thomson (Introd. p. xlvii.) : 


No one was ever less abstract [than Cowper]. Of things in them- 
selves he knows nothing, and has nothing to say; his tale is always of 
things as he has heard, seen, experienced, above all, felt them. That 
is really the essence of the difference between him and Thomson, over 
so much of whose ground he travels. Cowper is the master of personal 
experience and detail: as Sainte-Beuve says, at the end of the second 
of his appreciative essays, ‘* il a l’exactitude presque minutieuse,’’ On 
the other hand, ‘il y a des masses chez Thomson.” Thomson has 
indeed many great qualities. He is a poetof greater mental range and 
power than Cowper ; he has more sustained energy ; and he gets and 
uses the full benefit of a wider life and a broader creed. When he 
preaches or moralises it is as a man, not as an Evangelical sectary. 
But he is almost entirely without Cowper’s note of direct sincerity, of 
personal feeling. He will take us through a catalogue of descriptions 
borrowed from works of travel or science, such as “ Dr. Mead’s elegant 
book on that subject,” dressing up for us the usual lions, crocodiles, 
and the rest, in the established rhetorical manner. Cowper, on the 
other hand, needs no books, for he never leaves the field of his own 
experience. He talks of Olney, not of Africa; of hares and sheep, not 
of serpents or hyenas; of the Ouse, not the Nile. And this chose 
clinging to his own life and haunts must have helped to bring out 
the best of his gifts, that in which he so far surpasses Thomson, the 
intimacy and tenderness of his sympathy. Compare, for instance, his 
snowstorm in ‘Winter Evening ’’ with that of Thomson. Both 
descriptions have been eclipsed in vividness by the wonderful 
**London Snow ” of Mr. Bridges: but why, of the two, does Cowper 
carry us with him so much more completely than Thomson? The 
answer must be, I think, that it is because Thomson is, on the whole, 
outside his subject, and Cowper is entirely and absolutely a part of his. 
Thomson's snow falls on the haunts of imaginary shepherds; 
Cowper’s on the fields between Olney and Weston... He makes us 
his companions all the while. And, admirable as is the passage which 
follows in Thomson, with the labourer-ox and the fowls of heaven, the 
robin and the hare, has it ever the note of personal feeling which 
Cowper found for the animals? or... has Thomson ever the 
secret of that tenderness with which Cowper speaks of the earth 
lying warm and quiet under the frotecting snow? The fact is, 
Cowper's heart lies open in every line he wrote; we do not 
often get behind Thomson’s mind. He is a poet who means to show 
the town how well he can write; and, while he gains by knowing, 
what Cowper scarcely knows, that poetry demands a certain 
heightening, a something above the thoughis and feelings-of the 
common hours of commonplace people, he loses at times by the very 
effort to act on that knowledge. If Cowper suffers sometimes by not 
taking himself and his work seriously enough, T: omson equally 
suffers by too great a sense of the importance of the Seasons and their 
poet. Art and industry are with him too all-pervading, too incessant ; 
he cannot lie still in Nature's hands, as Cowper can in his best 
moments, letting her take the pen from him and write in his place. 


On particular poems Mr. Bailey comments with dis- 
cernment, and at times with felicity of phrase. Of the 
homilistic vein in the satires he observes : 


Cowper fails altogether to understand that the moral quality of good 
poetry is an invisible though an invariable accident in its nature. ‘‘ If 





a poet has as high a soul as Sophocles,” said Goethe, “ his influence 
will always be moral, Jet him do what he will.” That is the truth, 
but it is one of which Cowper knew nothing. He never had anything 
of the temper of an artist, and he probably died without realising that 
the ages in his work which had really moved people in the direc- 
tion he wished to move them, were just those in which he made no 
open effort to influence them at all. 


On the descriptive passages in ‘‘ The Task’’ he writes: 


Nothing quite like them existed before in our own, or, so far as I 
know, in any other language. They are, as Cowper claims, absolutely 
sincere; he has himself, with his own eye, seen everything he 
describes: it is a great deal more than other men see; and he has 
found a great deal more init. And not only his observation, but his 
feelings are entirely his own; the whole is what the French call vécu ; 
the personal note is everywhere, though linked, as it must be in all art 
that is to count, with the note of the universal. 


Again, “‘ The Shrubbery ” is characterised as ‘‘ a voice of 
accepted and uncomplaining agony brought from the 
depth of despair, too small and quiet to tell all its tale at 
once, but more moving each time we return to it.’’ On 
“The Poplar Field’ Tennyson’s praise is cited: “ People 
nowadays hold this style and metre light; I wish there 
were any who could put words together with such ex- 
quisite flow and evenness.” And, last, of Cowper’s lines 
on his mother’s picture—‘‘ which the same great poet told 
Palgrave he scarcely dared to read for fear of breaking 
down ’’—of these 
one can only ask whether the rhymed couplet has ever been handled 
so softly and warmly, ever put to such tender use? ... It is really 
impossible to overpraise the lines. They are perfect in a vein which 
is Cowper’s own, that of the quiet home affections, where he leaves 
Wordsworth far behind, though Wordsworth was brother, husband, 
and father, and Cowper hardly the first, and the two last not at all. 


We have lingered so long over the Introduction because 
we regard it as, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
portion of Mr. Bailey’s work. He has evidently expended 
a vast amount of labour on the text, yet we cannot but 
think that here he might have done better had he gone 
to work on a different plan. In his Introductory Note 
(p. 663) Mr. Bailey writes: ‘‘ We have plenty of evidence 
that Cowper carefully corrected the proofs of both his first 
and second volumes [1782 and 1785], while, after an 
examination of his letters during the years 1786 and 1787, 
I have not discovered the slightest suggestion that he 
made any corrections for the editions ot 1787 or 1788.” 
That Cowper never saw a proof of any of the ‘‘collected”’ 
editions—in which, be it said, he had resigned all rights to 
his publisher—may be fairly inferred from the fact that 
a “literal” of 1785—the dropping out of the “1”’ in 
“lumber” (‘The Sofa,” 1. 58)—remained unrectified 
between the years 1785 and 1799, through eight successive 
editions. Not till 1800 does *‘ lumber” appear, and then 
only in an errata slip. This being so, one naturally asks : 
Why not have reprinted the volumes of 1782 and 1785, of 
which alone the sheets are known to have passed under the 
author’s eye? Instead of this Mr. Bailey has painfully 
picked out a text of his own, in which, though he 
mostly follows the earlier, he occasionally relies on the 
later editions. In other words, where the later reading 
commends itself to Mr. Bailey’s judgment, he adopts it, 
on the chance that it may perhaps have been substituted 
on the authority of the author; and this, although the 
evidence, as he himself assures us, is strong against the 
contingency of Cowper’s having had anything to do with 
the correction of the later editions! Such a course was 
bound to land the editor in occasional perplexities. While 
we readily admit that in many places Mr. Bailey has restored 
Cowper’s text, in others he has undoubtedly admitted a 
reading destitute of proper authority, and, on the face of 
it, inferior. Again, had Cowper’s own text been reprinted, 
the reader would, so to speak, have known where he was; 
as it is, he must turn to the notes at the end, before he 
can tell whether what lies before him is the text of the 
editio princeps or that of some later—perhaps, much later 
—edition. 

Mr. Bailey has recorded many of the more important 
variants, but in this respect his work is by no means— 
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indeed, it does not claim to be—exhaustive, and in some 
places, perhaps, it is scarcely adequate. His note on the 
** Poplar Field” gives but a very partial account of the 
changes effected in the text of this carefully finished lyric. 
He cites the alternative stanza v. (described as a later 
revision in a foot-note of ed. 1803, whereas it is, as 
Mr. Milford—‘‘Oxford Cowper,” p. 362, note—shows, 
the editio princeps of the lines), and the first line of the 
poem in its earliest shape: ‘‘ The poplars are felled, and 
adieu to the shade”’—voi/lad tout. There are, however, at 
Jeast a dozen minor alterations besides, some of them 
important. The second stanza, as first printed (The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, January 1785), began: 


Twelve years had elapsed since I Jast took a view 
Of my favourite field, etc. 


—and the passage, in this shape, may well be historical, 
for in a letter dated May 1, 1786, Cowper tells Lady 
Hesketh that for years past he and Mrs. Unwin had 
walked “every day in the year” to Weston Park, which 
lies in the opposite direction to the Poplar Field. *‘ Of 
Weston,” he continues : 


we are never weary, and for many years it has prevailed to win us 
away from all the others. There was, indeed, some time since, in a 
neighbouring parish called Lavendon, a field, one side of which 
formed a terrace, and the other was planted with poplars, at whose 
foot ran the Ouse, that I used to account a little paradise: but the 
poplars have been felled, and the scene has suffered so much from the 
loss that, though still in point of prospect beautiful, it has not charms 
sufficient to attract me now. 


The field in question, known as Lynch Close, lies near 
Lavendon Mill, a good mile outside Olney, and between 
two and three miles from Weston Lodge. it may well be, 
therefore, that Cowper had never visited it between 1772 
and the close of 1784, when these lovely stanzas were 
written. The other changes do not affect the sense, but 
are of great interest as showing the diligent heed paid by 
Cowper to the melodious and rhythmical flow of his lines. 
How many students of the ‘“‘ Golden Treasury,”’ we wonder, 
have noticed that in the first edition the final stanza of 
Cowper’s poem is made up from different texts—lines 
one and two from the text of 1800, lines three and four 
from that of 1785? Inthe second edition the whole stanza 
follows the text of 1785, to the detriment, as we cannot 
help feeling, of the total impression. Surely the grave 
simplicity of the lines of 1800: 


'Tis a sight to engage me, if anything can, 
To muse on the perishing pleasures of man, 


is more in keeping with the subdued melancholy of the 
whole than the version of 1785: 


The change both my heart and my fancy employs, 
I reflect on the frailty of man and his joys, 


with its “clever’’ antithesis of fancy and feeling, and its 
somewhat stilted second line. 

To the discernment of his friend Mr. Bruce Richmond, 
Mr. Bailey is primarily indebted for the restoration of a 
passage in “‘ Yardley Oak” which, as it stands in the 
received text, is destitute of meaning. The discovery, 
communicated to the editor before, and subsequently 
confirmed by, his collation of the manuscript original in 
the Cowper Museum at Olney, is of sufficient importance 
to merit particular notice here. In every edition prior to 
this, lines 60-71 appear as two paragraphs: the one com- 
prising lines 60-68, the other lines 69-71 inclusive. But 
of these two passages the first, when taken by itself, 
yields no sense; it consists of a series of subordinate 
clauses, while the principal sentence on which they should 
depend is wanting. or this confusion Hayley, who 
found and first (1804) printed the poem, is responsible. 
In Cowper’s manuscript the twelve lines (60-71) con- 
stitute but a single sentence: 

While thus through all the stages thou hast pushed 
Of treeship, first a seedling, hid in grass ; 


Then twig ; then sapling ; and, as century rolled 
Slow after century, a giant-birth 





Of girth enormous, with moss-cushioned root 
Upheaved above the soil, and sides embossed 
With prominent wens globose, till at the last 
The rottenness, which time is charged to inflict 
On other mighty ones, found also thee ;— 
What exhibitions various hath the world 
Witnessed of mutability in all 

That we account most durable below ! 


Hayley, whom every succeeding editor but the last has 
followed, put a full stop after ‘“‘thee” (line 68), and 
indented the following line. The silent perpetuation of so 
palpable an error through edition after edition of the 
poems, speaks ill for the degree of intelligence and care 
formerly brought to bear on the task of re-editing the text 
of Cowper. Apparently, what was good enough for Hayley 
and Southey was—so their successors thought—good 
enough for them and the public they were catering for. 

The illustrations, twenty-seven in number, including 
two original designs—Wéinter and Evening—by William 
Blake, form an attractive feature of Mr. Bailey’s 
volume. There are portraits of Thurlow, Colman, Warren 
Hastings, and William pgs fi of Mrs. Unwin, Lady 
Hesketh, and the *‘ Frogs”’; of Lady Austen—a charming 
sketch—and Anne Bodham. Four portraits of Cowper 
are given—the paintings by Lawrence and Lemuel 
Abbott, the crayon drawing by Romney, and a miniature 
after this by Blake. The picture by Romney in the 
National Portrait Gallery is not included, as there is, in 
truth, no sufficient reason for believing it to be a portrait 
of Cowper. (See a letter from Mr. W. Roberts to the 
Atheneum, February 17,1900.) Lemuel Abbott’s painting 
shows Cowper as he was in the happy days when, as 
Newton puts it, he “associated with gay people, wore a 
green coat, and became an archer.’”’ He is painted in the 
costume of the Archery Club, and looks out from the 
canvas at us, to quote the words of his editor, “in 
pleasant but comparatively commonplace serenity.” 
Last, there is the picture of Cowper’s mother, painted 
by Heins and immortalised by the poet ; and, besides all 
these portraits, there are landscapes of Weston and its 
vicinity, reproduced from the plates of a hundred years 
ago in ‘“‘Cowper Illustrated by a Series of Views,’’ and 
engravings of the poet’s seal, of his horse and his dog, and 
of the animals which, no doubt, ‘‘ good Mr. Teedon” many 
a time designated as ‘! your leporine favourites ’’—the pet 
hares, Puss, Tiny; and Bess. Reader, if these delights thy 
mind may move, they shall be thine for the modest 
consideration of half a guinea. 


FIVE FRENCH WOMEN 


Five Famous French Women, By Mrs, Henry Fawcett, LL.D. 
(Cassell, 6s.) 


TuE history of France abounds in instances of feminine 
influence; not merely the caprices of frivolous tavourites, 
but the steady force of women of intellect, who were born 
to hold the reins of power, and who took to political 
intrigue as ducks take to water. Mrs. Fawcett gives us 
four studies of women who influenced France during the 
Reformation. The essays have evidently been meant to 
stand alone, but they would have been considerably im- 
proved had they been merged into one, thereby avoiding 
the repetition in the last of much matter incorporated in 
the first. Their real centre is the reign of Francis I., and 
they deal with his mother, Louise of Savoy, his sistet, 
Margaret of Angouléme, his sister-in-law, Renée ot France, 
and his niece, Jeanne of Navarre. 

The period was a troubled one; the Reformation had 
led to the Inquisition, and Europe was in fear and 1n- 
security between the two; religion and politics were 
inextricably tangled ; Francis and Charles V. were engaged 
in a long trial of strength, with the added necessity of 
keeping a watchful eye on Henry of England. Fraucis, 
who possessed most of the known failings of human 





nature and a good many of its vices, was worshipped as 4 
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god by his mother and sister. From the time of his birth 
Louise of Savoy devoted her life to him and his ambitions. 
She lacked the courage to be a Catherine de’ Medici; but 
the temper of her mind was that of Lady Macbeth. She 
was shrewd and far-sighted, and to a high degree 
“ proud, vengeful, ambitious.” Her daughter, Margaret, 
had the same qualities, with an added gentleness; 
and, even more than Louise, she worshipped Francis 
with a blind passion, an adoration, which it would be 
difficult to parallel. Had her brother been a hero arrayed 
in —y the virtues, it would even then have been remark- 
able. 

As it was, it remains one of the mysteries of 
woman’s affection, of which there areso many. Francis 
was treacherous, dishonourable, fickle and cruel, yet his 
mother and sister accepted all he did as indubitably right, 
and even displayed the same qualities at his command. 
Margaret married twice, but her husbands mattered nothing 
to her. When her child was about to be born she wrote to 
Francis: “‘I cannot think that mv child will presume to be 
born without your command.” Poor little Jeanne did so 
presume, however, and entered a life of trouble and love- 
lessness without the permission of the uncle who was so to 
plague her. Margaret at his wish abandoned her little 
daughter; later, she had her literally thrashed into 
marriage with the Duke of Cleves. All this time she was 
tending the children of Francis with the same devotion she 
showed their father. Their mother had nothing to do 
beyond bringing them into the world; as soon as this was 
done they became the property of their father and aunt. 
When Queen Claude died, Brittany devolved on her younger 
sister, Renée. This did not suit Francis,so he married her 
to the Duke of Ferrara, who was both too weak and too 
distant to look after his wife’s claim. In Italy Renée found 
herself as much perplexed between Rome and Protestantism 
as she had been at home. She was forced to submit to 
the Pope, but as a widow she came back to France and 
made a refuge for the Calvinists at Montargis. This was 
after Francis had broken his promise to marry his second 
son to his niece Jeanne, and had married him to Catherine 
de’ Medici. 

With her arrival, Margaret’s star began to wane, and 
the influence she had exerted over Francis waned too. 
She had always induced him to leniency towards the 
reformers, for her religious conviction was the one powerful 
factor in her life apart from her worship of him. Her 
mother, Louise of Savoy, was dead, and Francis was under 
the sway of Catherine. The Inquisition gathered power, 
and when Margaret died it must have been with a 
consciousness of failure. Mrs. Fawcett tells us she was 
gentle and delicate in her tastes; but she does not shine 
out very well, nevertheless. Her blind passion for her 
unworthy brother had wrecked her sense of virtue and 
justice, and after his death she soon sank. 

Her second husband was the King of Navarre, and this 
kingdom, perilously disposed between two such growling 
mastiffs as Spain and France, she bequeathed to her 
neglected daughter. Jeanne had a strong character, 
nurtured in loneliness, and it is not surprising that her 
loveless life had hardened her. Yet she was a fine woman ; 
she defended her kingdom and her faith not only against 
the rival Powers, but against the indiscretions of her weak 
and foolish husband. Mrs. Fawcett gives us a vivid picture 
of restless Europe at that time, and great names stud her 
pages—Guise, Bourbon, Condé, Vendéme. The studies 
suffer from weak construction, but they are interesting. 
The first essay deals with Joan of Arc. Mrs. Fawcett is a 
fine partisan; her enthusiasm is so great that she more 
than once compares Joan with Christ. 

The style is clear, with a certain cheerful colloquialism 
which is rather unexpected. Francis behaving dishonour- 
ably is “hard to beat”; some one “‘ had bade” some one 
else farewell. The illustrations are good and interesting, 
although the portrait of Francis I. does not convey 
te ** personal splendour” with which Mrs. Fawcett credits 

im, 





EXMOOR 
The Blackmore Country. By F. J. Sne.t. (Black, Gs. net.) 


Exmoor is the last country that stands in need of “ faked” 
interest and false sentiment to heightenitscharm. The 
traveller who follows up the gradual ascent of the Barle or 
Exe Valleys from the south, or climbs the steeper hills 
above the Bristol Channel, forsakes, as he rises, the comfort- 
able, sheltered, cosy life, the life of hedgerows and of 
hedgerow thoughts, which is the typical lite of England, 
and, emerging on the great purple curves of the moor, 
opens up a wider horizon both to eye and mind. All crea- 
tures here partake of this ampler nature. Stay-at-home 
rabbits and foxes give place to wandering red-deer, whose 
lurching, unhurried gallop crosses these monotonous ridges 
much as the beat of an albatross’s wing crosses the leagues 
of a South Atlantic swell. Blackbirds and thrushes, 
our garden singers and the pensioners of our strawberry 
beds, domesticated as ourselves, and full of the knowing, 
nervous ways of civilisation, make way for far-flighted 
blackcocks, or curlews wheeling in the clouds and uttering 
the melancholy cry which seems the very voice of this wild 
landscape. Even the wind itself, fresh off the Atlantic 
and rushing straight and steady across the heather, is 
of a widely different character from those feeble and 
fitful draughts which dodge among the lanes and farmyards 
of the valley. 

It is this primitive, virile, bracing quality in Exmoor 
scenery which is its real attraction, which differentiates it 
in character and influence from other English scenery, and 
which is precisely the quality which the novelist, Black- 
more, entirely ignored. ‘‘ Lorna Doone” contains a great 
deal of more or less effective detail, but it does not contain 
one line which marks the writer’s consciousness of the 
unique power of that scenery in which the story is cast. 
Even Whyte-Melville—not a great writer, certainly, but one 
with a touch of poetry running through him—could learn 
more of this quality of western landscape from a week’s 
visit than Blackmore’s years of familiarity brought him, 
and there is more appreciation of the moor in many a half 
page of ‘‘ Katerfelto”’ than in all ‘*‘ Lorna Doone.” 

What Blackmore did was to use the moor for his own 
purposes, to make of its wildness a warrant for a tale of 
impossible adventures and impossible romance, which he 
proceeded to palm off ona willing public as a genuine 
west-country product. The results have been in keeping 
with such an origin. Lorna and Jan Ridd supply the 
desired gush for the tourists and visitors who invade the 
moor during the summer months. They are the heroine 
and hero of trippers and picnic-parties, and afford names 
to coaches and boats, and a vehicle for advertisement to 
hotel proprietors and tea-house keepers. To west-country 
people themselves they are names associated with a cer- 
tain maudlin sentiment and empty ginger-beer bottles.: 

In these circumstances, an indication of the inevitable 
shortcomings in Mr. Snell’s book is contained in the 
name of it. ‘“‘ The Blackmore Country”’ is not the West 
Country at all. Itis a country of petty detail and small 
observation, quite lacking in the masculine grandeur of 
western scenery. Mr. Snell follows his hero about with a 
patient assiduity that is not without pathos. He catches 
his manner. He unravels the relationship between Jones 
and Brown, and fathoms the depths of cottage gossip. The 
material of “‘ Lorna Doone,” the places and characters and 
names, are traced and discussed with unquestioning devo- 
tion. Ina word, the book is built upon Blackmore, and 
aspires to no more than such a reflected interest as Black- 
more and his novel together can cast uponit. Toa large 
section of the public this claim may perhaps be sufficient, 
and Mr. Snell’s volume may find a place in the wagon- 
nettes that daily insummer set out towards the moor from 
Dulverton and Lynmouth. But with another and, as we 
venture to think, a more discriminating section, it will not 
pass muster, not for deficiencies of its own, but because it 
is founded on a reputation which is itself insecure, 
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RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF LEICESTER 


Records of the Borough of Teicester. Being a series of extracts 
from the archives of the Corporation of Leicester, 1509- 
1603, Edited by Mary Bateson, Vol. III, (Cambridge: 
University Press, 25s. net.) 


It is only in recent years that we are becoming aware of 
the large amount of historical ‘material there is in the 
records of the English boroughs. For a long time the 
papers of the different corporations were regarded as of 
comparatively little importance, and it is thanks mainly to 
the work of the Historical Manuscript Commissioners that 
we are at last beginning to realise what important light 
these records shed on English history. Some of the cor- 
porations have gone to the cost of having their records 
thoroughly and properly calendered, and it is only by such 
a process that we are really able to say what is and what 
is not of importance. As to Leicester, Miss Bateson has 
now prepared a Calendar up to the accession of the House 
of Stewart, and this volume, the third that Miss Bateson 
has compiled, contains the records for the period the 
House of Tudor occupied the Throne. Leicester had been 
governed by a body consisting of a mayor, twenty-four 
brethren, and forty-eight comburgesses, who had been 
authorised by Henry VII. to act on behalf of the whole 
body of the inhabitants of the town. This body, by a 
Charter of Elizabeth in 1589, was formed into a body cor- 
porate styled “the mayor and burgesses of the town of 
Leicester.” 

Most English boroughs were in close relation with some 
local magnate. Leicester was dependent on the family of 
Hastings. This great family, the present representatives 
of George Duke of Clarence, were stewards of the Honour 
of Leicester. As such they were the legal leaders of the 
men of Leicester in time of war, presided over the musters 
and collected the subsidies payable to the Crown. The 
third Baron Hastings was created Earl of Huntingdon, so 
the Earls of Huntingdon were the real Lords of Leicester, 
not Robert Dudley, Elizabeth’s favourite, who was only 
the titular Earl. 

The position of the lord, whatever may have been his 
precise legal authority over the borough, was of great 
practical importance. He had a voice in the appointment 
of the borough officers. In 1599 Lord Huntingdon wrote 
to the mayor saying that there was a vacancy in the office 
of weighing wool, and adding: ‘My desire is that you 
would make choice of the bearer hereof to execute the said 
place.”” The borough did not obey, another candidate 
** claimed the place by a former promise” ; this was over- 
ruled, but Lord Huntingdon’s candidate was not appointed. 
Still the mayor promised they would be ready “‘ to pleasure 
him in a place better suiting with his degree and more 
answerable to his training.” In 1592 the earl wrote to 
the mayor that he heard the Recorder intended to resign, 
and recommending a successor. The mayor replied that 
the earl was misinformed; the Recorder had no intention 
to resign, and they did not want to use the Recorder worse 
than “ the carter his horse, who, although he die under his 
load yet is well provendered in his life.” 

The records give rather a curious picture of the condi- 
tion of Parliamentary representation under the Tudors. 
Leicester was under the influence of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The Chancellor of the Duchy claimed—and his 
claim seems to have been recognised—to have the right to 
nominate one of the members. Sir Ralph Sadler, when he 
was Chancellor, went further and claimed to nominate 
both; this the town would not admit, and he was allowed 
one only. Lord Huntingdon also claimed a right to re- 
commend if not to nominate a member, and in 1597 he 
wrote to the mayor complaining that he was very hardly 
dealt with in not having his nominee elected. The town 
at times resented this dictation, but, on the whole, so far 
as Leicester went, the Duchy and the Earl were the most 
potent factors in elections. Doubtless the Chancellor of 


the Duchy acted in other boroughs as he did at Leicester, 
and having regard to the large estates of the Duchy 











throughout England and Wales, we realise what a power 
it gave the Crown in controlling elections, probably far 
greater than that of the Stannaries, of which Hallam 
made so much. 

There is a trace (it is not much more) of the way in 


which the popular interest in the politics of the day was 
dealt with. It is difficult for us to realise that three and a 
half centuries ago anything like public discussion of current 
events was a criminal offence. William Gibson was charged 
by Robert Molton, surgeon, with using seditious words: 
* A little while the King loved my Lady Ann and should 
be in prosperity.” These do not appear so very bad a 
statement of the case between Henry VIII. and Ann 
Boleyn. Yet they were treated as an affront: An em- 
broiderer named Sanford said if the Queen of Scots were 
put to death there would be great trouble in England—a 
fairly safe prophecy, yet punishable. More dangerous is 
the prophecy of Merlin that Elizabeth should be forced to 
flee into Wales for her safeguard. Then shall “‘a dead 
man come and restore to every one his own wife and his 
land and set all at quiet.” Travellers in those days had 
to be careful. George Witham, a Nottinghamshire publi- 
can, came to Leicester and spoke his opinion freely; he 
said among other things ‘‘ bad and lewd words against 
Lord Burleigh and Sir Robert Cecil, saying the Cecils 
would have all.” He was committed to prison and kept 
there for two days. Walter Barlow, alleged to be a 
Romanist, was examined in 1599. He was asked how long 
he had had certain beads found on him and replied: 
“‘ Peradventure since he was born” ; he denied that they, 
his handkerchief or linen were hallowed or were for any 
other use than handkerchiefs. On being asked whether 
the Pope’s authority heretofore in England was complete, 
he replied: “he knoweth not.” 

One of the most interesting subjects in the records is 
that of the corporation finance. The security usually 
offered for loans was the borough lands, but the lenders 
wanted further security and would not take the convey- 
ance of land from the corporation, but required the 
personal security of members of the corporation as well 
both for principal and interest. In one case the mayor 
and another burgess bound themselves to pay {100 
borrowed by the corporation ; for their security the Town 
Hall was conveyed to them. As far as can be seen the 
borough was heavily in debt ; and—either from jobbery, of 
which there appears to have been some, as there were 
continuous complaints about the management of the 
town lands, complaints which had to be silenced by a 
by-law providing that any one who disclosed any 
spoken part or matter at any common hall shall forfeit £5, 
or from the expenses of the borough increasing at a 
greater rate than the income—the financial outlook was far 
from cheerful. The expenditure in 1518 was {23. It had 
increased in 1560, and was £39, in 1580 £135, and in 1601 
£381. Even a modern corporation with education rates 
could hardly show a higher rate of increase. 

Then, as now, the borough was not responsible for all its 
expenditure. Duties were cast upon it by the central 
authority, which it had to discharge, and a refusal to dis- 
charge the duties in those days meant imprisonment for 
the mayor. Being on the main road to the north, Leicester 
had to find post-horses for the King’s service. In 1541 
there is an entry for shoeing the post-horses and mending 
the town harness. At first the town was liable to find four 
post-horses ; afterwards the number was raised to six, with 
additional ones when occasion required, as, for instance, 
sometimes special horses were needed to convey messengers 
from Leicester to Wingfield, Sir Ralph Sadler’s house, 
where Mary Queen of Scots was residing. Turreyam was 
also a heavy charge on the town. One of the regular pay- 
ments which formed a considerable item in all the accounts 
is “‘ gifts of wine.” The Corporation never lost a chance 
of imbibing when a visitor came, whether it was the King’s 
Messenger, or the Bishop, Lord Hastings or his family, or 
the town business, all were utilised as occasions for 
drinking wine. 
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The records as to education are curious. It might be 
difficult at the present day to get the Leicester Corpora- 
tion to make a by-law in the terms of that of 1580: 


That every child from the age of 8 years upwards shall be taught 
the Lords Prayer, the articles of their belief, and also to answer to 
certain points of the Catechism upon a penalty to the parents and 
master of every one to the contrary (being not idiots) of 3d. a piece 
[members of the Corporation paid more] or 3 days imprisonment at 
Mr. Mayor’s pleasure. To begin at Christmas next coming. 


Then, as now, the question of teachers’ salaries arose. The 
parish of St. Mary’s petitions for an increase of salary to 
the priest or curate. He only got {8 a year, and for that 
sum a learned man could not be procured, so they had to 
be served with unlearned ministers unable to instruct, so 
that divers of the younger sort are become “ very undutiful 
and disordered.” 

We have not space to go into various points of interest, 
such as the regulations for trade, the licensing question, 
even the excessive number of alehouses then complained 
of, and proposals made for their suppression without com- 
pensation, the early closing regulation and the black list. 
In 1523 common brewers were ordered to brew with no 
hops from that day forth under a penalty of 3s. 4d. the 
first, of 6s. 8d. the second, and ros. the third offence. Nor 
the host of other points which illustrate the local life of 
the time. Noone can really understand what is called the 
‘good old times” without carefully studying these records 
of the life that was then forced upon the townsmen of our 
boroughs. With the pressure of the Crown and the Crown 
agents, with the influence of the local lord, with the jobbery 
of the members of the corporation, even in Tudor times 
the life of a burgess could not have been all we are usually 
told it was. The more the real records of medizval life 
are studied, the clearer it appears that there was not much 
to choose between the country life under the feudal lord 
and the town life under the local corporation. In each 
there was tyranny, and it is quite possible that the ordinary 
man enjoyed more freedom from vexatious restrictions in 
the country than in the town. 

A few words should be said in praise of the way in which 
Miss Bateson has done her work. It is no easy task to 
arrange and classify the records of a borough like Leicester, 
but the way Miss Bateson has done it in this and the 
preceding volumes shows that Newnham students are 
taught the essentials of historical study and enabled to 
contribute works of permanent value to English History. 


TWO OBSERVERS 


Ways of Nature. By Joun Burrovens. (Constable, 5s, net.) 

Nature in Eastern Norfolk, By Artuur H, Patrerson, With 
twelve illustrations in colour by F, Sournears, R.B.A, 
(Methuen, 6s.) 


THESE two books represent what is best in popular 
natural history to-day. Mr. Burroughs’s reputation is 
thirty years old and he continues to strengthen it. Mr. 
Patterson, then unknown and with no advantages of style 
and no peculiarity save his merit, in 1904 published 
“Notes of an East Coast Naturalist,” which has now 
reached a second edition, 

Mr. Burroughs is one of the few naturalists who are 
precise and can yet be read with ease by a scrupulous 
man. His object has always been simply the recording in 
an unambiguous way of what hesees; but by a naive 
good taste he has succeeded in making his work effective 
as none but a first-rate artist could. He is an inde- 
pendent observer, and until now he could be connected 
only with the school of those who use their eyes. In 
his latest book, then, his observations are new and de- 
scribed with freshness and point, For their sake alone, 
it will appeal to every one who likes “ Wake Robin” and 
“Fresh Fields.”” But to us the book is also interesting 
because it contains much criticism of the modern American 





school of “‘romantic naturalists’—the biographers of 
bird and beast and fish—men like Messrs. C. G. D. Roberts 
and Long. As criticism it is perhaps not very valuable, since 
it is based on a belief that these writers are naughty 
heretics who corrupt men’s views of the animal world. 
Whether those writers are imaginative and sincerely 
impressed by animals and capable of uttering their 
impressions, is certainly a legitimate question. But their 
aims, surely, are honest enough. They are descended 
from the poets and painters who have given us the horses 
of Achilles, the hound of Ulysses, the leopards of Bacchus, 
the Sensitive Plant aad many more. Mr. Burroughs, how- 
ever, objecting to the humanisation of animals, makes his 
objection the starting-point for much expression of 
opinion concerning instinct. In almost all his essays in 
this book he uses such phrases as—*‘ an unthinking habit 
formed in their ancestors under the pressure of hunger”’ 
—‘ Nature looking out for her own” — “instinctive 
imitation” —‘“ unconscious communication” —a “ uni- 
versal or cosmic intelligence which makes up by far the 
greatest part of what animals know.” As a clever and ex- 
perienced man, he commands our respect for these 
opinions; his illustrations are always interesting and his 
own. But he seems to us to forsake his old position of an 
observer sometimes, and to use such words as we have 
quoted without fully realising that ‘“‘instinct’”’ and so on 
explain nothing but are merely the trappings of a con- 
venient assumption which may be of quite temporary im- 
portance. Probably the attitude which it expresses was 
in its origin anthropomorphic, and due to some comparison 
of animals with children. It is dangerous because, as in 
Mr. Burroughs’s case, it is apt to support a feeling between 
pity and contempt for creatures whom it is perhaps more 
profitable to consider as different rather than inferior. It 
is possible to imagine a race standing towards ourselves as 
we to the animals, and having eyesight of corresponding 
inferiority. Of these a few would roughly generalise about 
us in a limited portion of their time, so as to spread the 
belief that we have not noticeably changed since the Stone 
Age, though they should only have begun to observe us 
two hundred years ago. But though some of us might 
grant that such generalisations were amusing, not many 
would think them adequate. Yet are not the popular 
modern conclusions about animals of a similar kind ? 

Mr. Patterson draws no conclusions. He has abandoned 
himself heartily to the use of his eyes and ears, with 
interesting results. His catalogue and concise accounts of 
the birds, fishes, mammals, reptilia, amphibia, stalk-eyed 
crustacea, and mollusca, of Eastern Norfolk, are of the 
kind that will be invaluable a hundred years hence, in 
spite of the fact that Norfolk has been studied by other 
excellent naturalists. His general observations are among 
the best of their class. They are haphazard, brief para- 
graphs, full of gusto, about the birds and broadsmen as 
he has seen them, or as he has heard of them, during 
his lifelong watchings on the Yarmouth shore. The 
coarse, hearty life of the men is faithfully, bluntly, recorded 
along with that of the birds which they love as the 
angler loves the worm. At the beginning is a short 
autobiography of Mr. Patterson, which reveals an astonish- 
ing, whole-hearted devotion to observation, pure and 
simple, in spite of many obstacles of station and luck. 
Mr. Southgate’s pictures of shore birds are good. 








THE TASK 


My work was finished: what comes next, 
I wonder, and long time perplexed 
Vainly I ponder plan on plan: 

Till presently there comes a man 

True to himself, and then I see 

My task is to be such as he. 


HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 
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BROTHER BODY 


BrotTHER, I cannot think that you were born 
Merely to be my raiment till, outworn, 

I fling you down to perish in the mire: 
Rather you seem the flesh of some Desire, 
Older than I, and mystical to me: 

You were not wrought so wondrous well to be 
The creature of my fancy: you are part 

Of that Eternal Being at whose heart 

The infinite pure purpose of the Earth 

Waits, until Man Himself shall come to birth. 


HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE GROWTH OF A POEM 


AN eminent critic said of Dante Gabriel Rossetti that he 
was too poetical for a painter and too pictorial for a poet. 
This is at first sight plausible enough, but, after all, it 
lacks the one thing which makes a paradox worth any- 
thing—namely, an underlying truth. The epigram would 
have been much truer, and therefore better, if the critic 
had said that Rossetti was too pictorial not to be a poet, 
too poetical not to be a painter. Is it possible to be too 
pictorial in poetry or too poetical in painting? The two 
arts are so allied that the more the one can be imported 
into the other, the happier is likely to be the result. 

And the result of Rossetti’s poetical efforts must be 
acknowledged by every one to be supremely happy. He 
possesses in a signal degree the two essentials of great 
poetry—an ear for the musical part of it and an eye for 
the scenic. He did not, however, enjoy these attributes 
in equal parts. He made his appeal primarily to the eye 
of the imagination, just as Tennyson appealed most 
powerfully to the ear. I do not, of course, say that 
Tennyson neglects the scenic element, as perhaps we may 
call it—for want of a better phrase—or that Rossetti is 
careless of music; I merely mean that, though the two 
qualities are present in both poets, the musical is more 
characteristic of Tennyson and the scenic is more pre- 
eminently Rossetti’s demesne. 

In “ The Blessed Damozel,” however—the masterpiece 
of Rossetti, though it was the work of nonage—the 
language is curiously perfect, and has a magic fascination. 
This very perfection encourages one to trace the changes 
introduced into the poem by its author during twenty 
years, a lapse of time which for most people means the 
translation from the callow to the mellow. But Rossetti’s 
inspiration knew no callowness. His alterations were 
neither numerous nor radical, but profoundly interesting 
as exhibiting the artistic genesis of an exquisite poem. 
There is many a genius like Byron and Balzac, whose 
manuscripts were corrected and recorrected, written and 
rewritten in the proofs, before their authors sent them out 
into the world. On the other hand, there are facile work- 
men like Scott whose manuscripts were pictures of neat- 
ness, and poets who have struck off poems, like “‘ Kubla 
Khan,” hot from the anvil of inspiration. 


Happy the feeling from the bosom flung, 
In perfec shape. 


Rossetti belonged to neither of these classes. His brother 
William Michael, has said of “The Blessed Damozel ” that 
Dante Gabriel “‘ heedfully revised” it ; and, if we examine 
the alterations successively made, we shall have to allow 
I think, that with slight exceptions this heed tended 
towards the ultimate perfecting of the work. 

Before closely considering the successive revisions, it 
may be interesting to refer to the poem which Rossetti 
declares to have first suggested to him the theme of “ The 
Blessed Damozel.” This was none other than Poe's 








“The Raven.” Voltaire said that, if Virgil was the 
creation of Homer, he was Homer’s masterpiece, c’est son 
plus bel ouvrage: one might pay a similar compliment to 
the genius of Poe as being the source from which Rossetti 
derived inspiration. It is curious that ‘The Blessed 
Damozel”’ should have been evolved from a source prima 
facie so alien, but the explanation is simple. Rossetti 
admired with all the ardour of his eighteen years Poe’s 
“The Raven,” then recently given to the world, and he 
considered that the poem expressed to perfection the 
feelings of the lover on earth for his mistress in heaven. 
Rossetti, reversing the relation, was fired to portray the 
attitude of the Blessed Damozel towards the lover who 
dragged out an unwilling existence still on earth, a lover 
for whom she yearned so pathetically and so patiently 
withal : 
** I wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said, 
‘* Have I not pray’d in Heaven? on earth 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray‘d ?} 
Are not two prayers a perfect strength, 
And shall I feel afraid?” 


After ‘this analogy in theme has been pointed out, all 
comparison between the two poems ceases. Poe’s has all 
the curses of modernity. Its American jinglings and lilt- 
ings and its alliterations lend an insincerity to it, an 
artificiality that almost persuades one to believe Poe was 
serious when he wrote that solemn nonsense, ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Composition.” The word-juggling of the 
“Raven” is skilful, but whether one counts atmosphere 
or diction, upon how much a lower plane of art it rests 
than Rossetti’s chef d’auvre! 

From the point of view of mere words, even Rossetti is 
not so perfect as some modern poets. For example, in 
the very first verse we feel a discord : 


The hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn, 


Here the staccato effect of the two like monosyllables in 
immediate juxtaposition jars on the ear. Would “ Yellow- 
ing like corn” be better? Later we find: 


The light thrill’d t’wards her fill’d 
With angels in strong level flight. 


The first of these lines is very much packed, and the 
assonance of “‘thrill’d” and “fill’d” is ugly. Another 
slight verbal blemish appears in what is one of the most 
beautiful verses of the poem : 


‘* Alas we two, we two thou say’st ? 
Yes, one wast thou with me 
That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity, 
The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee ?"’ 


Here the close proximity of one and once is a defect, but 
too slight, perhaps, in consideration of the beauty of the 
stanza, to deserve notice. Slight though it is, I do not 
think Tennyson would have allowed it to stand. 

The stanza quoted above is one of the three parenthetical 
verses in which is contained the human side of the poem. 
They are introduced in beautiful contrast to the other 
verses, wherein a mystically supernal note is struck in 
depicting the other world. It was with regard to this verse 
that Rossetti made the largest alteration. Originally 
there were two stanzas, which have since been merged 
into the verse we now have. They ran thus: 


Alas to her wise simple mind 

These things were all but known; 
Before they trembled on her sense 

Her voice had caught their tone, 
Alas for lonely Heav’n, Alas 

For life wrung out alone! 


Alas and though the end were reach’d ? 
Was thy part understood 

Or borne in trust? And for her sake 
Shall this too be found good ? 

May the close lips that know not prayer 
Praise ever tho’ they would 
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What a pity that Rossetti discarded the first of these 
verses! It is far too beautiful to be dispensed with. 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti described it as a “‘ highly noticeable” 
stanza. and said that “ Alas for lonely Heav’n” was one 
of the “‘ most moving audacities” in the poem. As for the 
second verse, its meaning seems obscure, and therefore I 
agree contentedly to its erasure. 

Rossetti’s brother remarked that Dante Gabriel thought 
the stanza out of tune with the general tone of the poem 
in that it implied ‘‘a certain sceptical tendency in the 
lover, a germ of disunion between himself and his beloved 
in matters of faith.” This explanation is hardly satisfac- 
tory inasmuch as the verse afterwards substituted is 
open to a similar objection, where the lover expresses the 


doubt : 
But shall God lift 
To endless unity 
The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee? 


Besides, there is an easier solution. There is a previous 


verse incompatible with the words : 
May the close lips that know not prayer, 


in which the Blessed Damozel asks : 


‘* Have I not pray’d in solemn Heav'n, 
In earth has he not pray’d?’’ 


or as the version has it now in an intenser form: 


‘* Have I not pray'd in Heav'n, on earth 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray'd?” 


There is another verse, too. which has suffered un- 
deserved exclusion in the revised text. It is as follows: 


** Yea verily; when he is come 
We will do thus and thus 
Till this my vigil seem quite strange 
And almost fabulous: 
We too will live at once one life 
And peace shall be with us.”’ 


This stanza is one which, in the early version, rounded off 
the set which preceded it. in which the Blessed Damozel 
revolved in anticipation the heavenly experience she and 
her lover would share together when thev should be at last 
reunited in the bliss of Paradise. It forms a beautiful 
climax ; one is almost emboldened to pit one’s judgment 
against the author’s and plead for the inclusion of the 
stanza in our modern versions, 

The poet's pruning-knife has been applied to another 
stanza equally good—for what reason it is difficult to 
guess. At any rate it is well worth quoting here, in order 
that those who have only a casual acquaintance with the 
poem may be made aware of its existence. It appeared 
as the seventh verse in the original copy, and runs: 


But in those tracts with her, it was 
The peace of utter light 

And silence; for no breeze may stir 
Along the steady flight 

Of Seraphim, no echo there 
Beyond all depth and height, 


Beside these omissions, there is only one other passage 
where any really radical alteration has been made by the 
poet’s mature judgment. It occurs in a verse which used 


to read: 
Heard hardly, some of her new friends, 
Playing at holy games, 
Spake gentle-mouth'd among themselves 
Their virginal chaste names, 
And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by them like thin flames. 


Rossetti altered the whole sense of this stanza. It would 
seem as though he thought something of the ludicrous 
would attach to the playing of gamesin heaven. Nausicaa, 
it is true, played ball with her maidens, but then she was 
mortal; and it is difficult to suggest what kind of games 
the gentle-mouthed Virgins would engage in. On the 





other hand, it ought to be mentioned that other pursuits 
of theirs were comparatively mundane: 
Into the fine cloth, white like flame, 
Weaving the golden thread, 


Fashioning the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


While there is no authority for celestial games. there is 
abundant poetical precedent for industrial manufacture in 
the supernatural world. The Nymphs in Homer and 
Virgil weave the hyaline wool, and the Maiden of the Lake 
in Tennyson fashions King Arthur’s sword Excalibur : 


Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills. 


The fact is that the verse was quite good enough to stand, 
but Rossetti preferred the more elaborate: 


Around her lovers newly met 
’Mid deathless love's acclaims 
Breath'd evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remember'd names. 


In remodelling, he had to sacrifice his old picturesque idea, 
and substitute the sense above. In a retouch, which he 
subsequently gave to his new version, he made a curious 
change. He altered the last line into: ‘‘ Their rapturous 
new names,” which introduces a wholly new idea, directly 
opposed to that which ‘‘ heart-remember’d ” would convey. 
I wonder, are the “ five sweet symphonies’ examples of 
these ** rapturous new names”: 
** We two," she said, “ will seeks the groves 
Where the Lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cicely, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys."’ 


If we except the undesirable omissions quoted, it must 
be allowed, I think, that Rossetti’s revisions were nearly all 
refinements of the old readings. One or two changes are 
doubtful, and one or two are for the worse. For instance, 
is not the original : 

From the fix'd Judi of Heav'n she saw 


Time, like a pulse, shake fierce 
Thro’ all the worlds 


better than: 


From the fixed place of Heav'n she saw . . .? 


It might be said that one word altered is a small thing, 
and Rossetti thought it worth while to make the change ; 
but is it an improvement ? And here is an instance of a 
verse which Mr. W. M. Rossetti thought gained nothing in 
the altering, though we may be excused, perhaps, for 
questioning his view: 
** We two will stand beside that shrine 
Occult, withheld, untrod 
Whose lamps tremble continually 
By prayer sent up to God ; 
And where each need, reveal'd, expects 
Its patient period.” 
Surely the fifth line is unmusical and clumsy, and surely 
nothing could surpass the delicacy of the simile contained 
in the existing version ; 
** And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud.” 


There are other very distinct and noticeable improvements. 
In the very first verse we find tworevisions. Inits earliest 
form it used to read: 


Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water even, 


One may well suppose that Rossetti was dissatisfied with the 
strange use of even, which, as well as being unpoetical, 
looks as if it were adopted for the sake merely of rhyme. 
He accordingly altered it to: 


Her eyes knew more of rest and shade 
Than waters still’d at even, 
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thereby introducing a new and very poetical image, but 
sacrificing the lovely reference in the original version to 
the depth of her eyes. The last revision combines the two 
ideas in perfect form: 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters still’d at even. 
In this going on unto perfection we can see the stages 
through which the poet’s mind progressed towards the goal 
which a perfect taste unerringly attained. Another 
instance of this progression can be observed in the three 
versions of what is now the eighth stanza: 
And still she bow’d herself and stoop’d 
Into the vast waste calm 
Till her bosom's pressure must have made 
The bar she lean’d on warm. 
In this there is an objectionable rhyme, technically cailed 
*‘cockney,” anda prosaic phrase—‘‘ her bosom’s pressure.” 
Rossetti amended it thus: 
And still she bow’d above the vast 
Waste sea of worlds that swam, 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she lean’d on warm ; 
leaving the faulty rhyme, but rectifying the other defect. 
Finally he blotted out both faults, and combined the 
excellences of both versions in: 
And still she bow’d herself and stoop’d 
Out of the circling charm, 


Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she lean’d on warm. 


Can any one doubt that the third attempt achieved 
perfection ? 

But there is one verse that, more than all the rest, has 
gained by remodelling. It was stiff and jerky as it first 
appeared, and quite faulty in other ways too. In fact, 
this is the only stanza which betrays the inexperience of 
the youthful poet ; 

‘There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
This much for him and me ; 
To have more blessing than on earth 
In nowise, but to be 
As then we were, being as then 
At peace. Yea verily.’’ 
It is not necessary to point out the crudities of this verse. 
One has only to look at the stanza as emended to appre- 
ciate the desirability of revision : 
*¢ There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me, 
Only to live as thus on earth 
At peace; only to be, 
As then a while, for ever now 
Together I and he.” 
These alterations, when enumerated, seem a formidable 
enough array, and yet it speaks well for Rossetti’s 
youthful genius that the changes which have been intro- 
duced from first to last do not really modify the conception 
of the poem, nor raise it into a higher sphere of art. The 
fact is that genius was present to the boy, and maturity 
could add to it nothing save what the experience of any 
literary man could have supplied. The alterations are 
nothing more than finishing and polishing touches—a 
tuning up of the poem, as it were, which, however, does 
not detract from its human simplicity, and its atmosphere 
of ineffable exaltation. 
R. L. TyRRELL. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “* Primitive Plagiarism,” 

by J. A. MacCulloch.]} 


FICTION 


If Youth but Knew! By Acnes and Ecerton Castie. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) 

“THOsE familiar and accomplished collaborators, Mr. and 

Mrs. Egerton Castle, bring to their craft methods 

peculiarly their own. No other contemporary writers of 

fiction lead us so willingly into the same old-world 








associations; well-bred, gay, graceful and artificial. Even 
at the most tragic moments the natural man rarely shows 
himself; disasters are met courteously, with a bow or the 
deft handling of a fan. Wise reflections there are too, 
delicate contempt for vice and folly conveyed in ornate 
and elaborate word-settings, that perhaps owe something 
of their accepted fascination to comparison with the 
manners of our own ruder day. From the opening pages 
of the present story the stage and its machinery are 
always in sight—not for the first time in these authors’ 
books, but a little disappointingly in this instance; for 
“Rose of the World,” with its strong human interest, 
aroused hopes of what we might find in “If Youth but 
Knew!” But once accept the book as a glorified libretto 
of a romantic opera, clever, dainty, delicately treated, 
and all runs smoothly and delightfully to the end. The 
scenes are laid in Westphalia, when Jerome was king, 
when reckless frivolity reigned at the mock Versailles 
court, and corruption ruled in every department of that 
unhappy kingdom. It comes about that a haughty 
Anglo-Austrian aristocrat falls in love with and marries 
Sidonia, heiress of a goodly slice of Westphalia. But 
Sidonia has an ogreish uncle and guardian, the Burgrave, 
and a light-minded aunt, each with an end to gain, and 
Jerome to propitiate—at the risk of Sidonia’s honour. All 
goes wrong with the young couple for awhile, despite the 
unceasingly watchful and kindly intervention of “fiddler 
Hans,” a tramp, but yet a noble of the old régime. To 
his fiddle all the countryside dances, weeps, or fights, but 
vainly he teaches Youth the things it does not know, the 
things to which it will remain deaf and blind to the end 
of time. And, after all, who may declare youth less wise 
than its elders in their day ? Of fiddler Hans—who has 
called himself by many another name since he was first 
discovered—we see and hear too much. His instinct for 
playing appropriate airs at the psychological moment is 
quite credible, but comes out a little too often. Sidonia 
is really charming. It is she who holds our eyes and our 
minds until the curtain falls and the play is done. 


Hauntings. By Vernon Lee. (Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) 


THESE four curiously interesting stories have a weird 
fascination quite unlike any others of their order. We can 
well believe that any one living entirely alone in Italy and 
imbued with the spirit and history of the country would 
grow to imagine that his dreams took on bodily shape. 
How could one help living in a dream-world in Italy, 
where opposing forces, Christian and Pagan, fight for 
mastery in the mind, and the ghosts of victims and martyrs 
jostle each other on the same death-place? It may be 
madness, but it is better than some states of sanity. In 
‘*Amour dure” the professor meets his death happy in 
his dreams; and what more can a human being want when 
he comes todie? Thesecond story, “ Dionea,”’ is the study 
of a beautiful and imaginative girl who owns no kindred 
and who brings tragedy and ruin on every one she meets 
with. Here the attraction of the artist to perfect beauty 
is shown with terrible force. The scene of the third story, 
‘Oke of Okehurst,” is laid in England; it is almost the 
weirdest ofall. The effect of a fantastic temperament in 
the wife on the nerves of a heatthy and normal-minded 
young English squire leads, as it must, to tragedy. 
The character and temperament of Alice Oke are not at 
all those of an English woman ; she, too, might be taken 
from a land of fancy. Canit be Egypt? There is some- 
thing of the sacred cat about her. Her vivid imagination 
is seized upon by the most romantic and ill-starred char- 
acter in her family history, and the two evil minds work 
together to deal death and destruction. In the last-and 
fourth story, ‘‘ The Evil Voice,” the result of the haunting 
is again evil. Surely all these four spirits were in league 
with the great Evil Maker, and were allowed to roam the 
world trying new ways of gathering in their harvest of 
souls. Vernon Lee has a dream-world of her own; it isa 


tragic world, but we may envy her ability to live apart 
from the sordid and unromantic world of to-day. 
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Jack Derringer, By Basu. Luspockx. (Murray, 6s.) 


Mr. Basit Lussock’s tale of deep water—a pendant to 
his “ Round the Horn before the Mast”—may con- 
veniently be considered gua (1) sea life and (2) sea litera- 
ture. With regard to its actuality he has attempted, as 
he tells us in a very modest and winning little preface, 
“to paint sea-life as it really is ... without glossing 
over the hardships, the hard knocks, the hard words and 
the continual strife of it all”; and his presentment 
carries conviction with it. His typical “hell-ship,” the 
Silas K. Higgins, is detained in San Francisco Bay for want 
of the crew which her notoriety makes it impossible to 
ship except by foul means; and when at last she sets sail 
with a kidnapped complement of all nationalities, some of 
whom have never been to sea before, we follow day by 
day, almost watch by watch, through fair weather and 
foul, the struggle of a pair of brutal mates under the 
eye of a callous captain to knock discipline into this 
dangerous material. The result is a series of incidents 
so simply and forcibly described that it is easier to 
imagine oneself a wretched member of the “shang- 
haied” crew than to step back from the picture and 
regard it as a whole. If this be done, however, and 
especially if a touchstone be applied, such as Mr. Joseph 
Conrad’s best work, it will readily be seen that Mr, 
Lubbock has not “‘ composed ”’ his picture at all. There 
is little perspective about it, and the very energy and 
knowledge. which he brings to bear upon every detail 
sometimes confuse the general effect. His characters 
soon become stereotyped through a too generous use of 
their peculiar metaphors and vocabularies, and Derringer 
himself is perhaps rather too polished a specimen of the 
“rolling stone.” Of the romance with which Part II. is 
chiefly concerned it would be ungenerous to be over- 
critical in face of Mr. Lubbock’s modest apology for it. 
At any rate we never dreamed of skipping it, and, as 
Bucking Broncho might, or might not, have said, ‘‘it con- 
siderable thrilled us.” 

La Mia Carovana, avventure di Vangelo Famiglio, filosofo. By 
Cesare Faccuini. (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1. 2°50.) 


Tuts is a light-hearted and entertaining book of a type 
which we are accustomed to regard as peculiarly suitable 
for summer reading. It relates the affairs of the heart, 
or rather a series of more or less amorous incidents com- 
pressed into single scenes, which happened in the life of the 
hero from his early student days to the time when he 
determined to put away childish things and get married. 
Though written in the first person, containing little in 
the way of narrative, reflection or explanation, and con- 
sisting almost entirely of dialogue, these stories give a 
distinct and convincing sketch of the personality of the 
protagonist. Sufficiently impressionable to be easily led 
on, sufficiently artistic to be fastidious, sufficiently talka- 
tive and excitable to be momentarily carried away by his 
own words and attitudes, and sufficiently analytical to 
pause at a crisis to consider eventualities or question 
the real value of his emotions, Vangelo Famiglio finds 
himself in a number of laughable, emotional or risky 
situations, from which he issues disillusioned, perhaps, but 
apparently quite ready for the next opportunity of gaining 
experience, having done little harm to himself and none to 
any one else. The stories in themselves are slight, and 
their effectiveness lies entirely in the telling of them. 
We do not fear for the body or soul of Vangelo; but he is 
bright, discursive and not unlearned, and we listen willingly 
to hear what he will say at each successive turn of events. 
The author’s touch is light and sure, his humour is not too 
obvious, and he is never dull. ‘ La Mia Carovana”’ must 
also be commended for a virtue which is unfortunately 
rare in modern books of the kind. It is intensely Italian, 
both in language andstyle. Wedo not remember noticing 
one foreign word in its two hundred pages. Too many 
Italians at the present time cultivate literary cosmo- 
politanism to an extent that almost results in loss of 





nationality ; and it is comparatively seldom that we come 
upon a volume of stories like this, wherein the richness of 
the Italian language, both in words and phrases, is so 
happily exemplified. 








THE DRAMA 


ARCHER v. ARTEMIS AND ANOTHER 


Ir I had the pen of Mr. Algernon Ashton, I would have 
addressed a letter to the Tribune last week in the following 
terms : 

‘Dear Mr. William Archer, about twelve years ago the 
old custom of possessing confession albums was revived. I 
do not know whether it was due to the advance of ritualism 
or the practice of auricular confidences in the Anglican 
Church, but a pretty old habit with certain improvements 
on the primitive conventions held sway for a few years. 
Instead of being asked: ‘ What is your favourite eatable ?’ 
‘What is your favourite drinkable?’ the questions 
addressed to the social penitent were of a more intel- 
lectual description. The other day a lady no longer 
young, now very near and dear to me, embarrassed me by 
bringing forth from a Sheraton bookcase one of these 
crumpled rose leaves which had turned froma toy to a 
relic. Opposite the question: Who are your favourite 
artists ? with that alliteration so dear to youth, I had 
written, Burne Jones, Blake, and Botticelli; my favourite 
dramatists were Ibsen and Maeterlinck, and, to cut a long 
and uninteresting confession short, opposite the salient 
question: Who ts your favourite critic? I had written in 
purple ink (we were very purple in those days) the name 
of William Archer. A hot tear has dropped on the 
page of that dull little book, and your name, my dear 
sir, I cannot say is blotted out, but is smeared for 
ever. You must forgive the egotism of this letter, 
because you taught me that the personal note in 
criticism was of greater value than the editorial ‘ we.’ 
In those days editors were getting out of fashion, and, 
indeed, their very existence was canvassed; one of the 
first articles of mine to be rejected by the ACADEmy of 
that day was: ‘ Editors, their cause and their cure’; but 
now something like a Russian Duma has been established 
in Fleet Street, the egotist and altruist can live side by 
side. A gentleman is said once to have complained to 
Mr. George Meredith that he recognised himself in the 
character of Willoughby Patterne. ‘ Willoughby is all of 
us,’ replied the veteran novelist. It would be truer to 
say we have all become Willoughby; but you taught me, 
dear Mr. Archer, something equally valuable over and 
above the personal note in criticism. You taught me the 
value of ‘ pioneering’; you made me realise that what 
may seem ridiculous to the majority is possibly, if not 
necessarily, a new note in art. You, who have fought 
with beasts, if not at Ephesus, at least im Fleet Street, 
should not plant this thorn in the side of Artemis. I can 
only say in the words of Sir Willoughby to Letitia: Are 
you quite well? Have = consulted Dr. Osler? Have 
you passed the grand climacteric that you write thus of 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s play produced by the Literary Theatre 
Club a fortnight ago? I write this letter under the seal 
of publicity, and I ask whether you have paid your sub- 
scription, and urge you and others to doso, whatever your 
views of Mr. Sturge Moore’s poetry. If I remember 
rightly, you spoke in the same brazen Tribune, some weeks 
ago, with indulgence, with plenary indulgence, of that 
dismal twaddle, Nero; you called it a ‘ fine chronicle play.’ 
You swallowed the Crystal Palace and you strained at an 
uncut diamond. The passages which you quote from 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s play do not seem to me more vulgar 
nor more harsh than passages in Homer, Shakespeare or 
Browning, and I find in its simplicity and directness, in its 
coarseness if you will, something primitive, something 
strong, something I do not find in the confectionery of 
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Mr. Stephen Phillips. But we must allow for the margin 
of taste, and I am prepared to nail myself to the mast of 
Mr. Sturge Moore, to hoist the black flag, while you can 
cling to the spar and wreckage of more popular and pre- 
tentious drama. I think I could have understood your 
point of view if you had not expressed the opinion that 
the (to me) very wonderful and dramatic scene between 
Hippolytus and Phedra was “improper.” O Archer! O 
Ichabod! you are young enough to know better! Do you 
forget what they used tosay about Ibsen? Your favourite, 
Mr. Gilbert Murray (in his ** History of Greek Literature,” 
page 35), has pointed out, you will remember, bow vulgar 
the Greek deities seem to our modern view. They were 
by no means the calm abstractions which you admire in 
Lord Leighton’s pictures, for example; they were terribly 
human, and there is much to be said for Milton’s criticism 
(and Milton, like yourself, was an amateur of “‘Euripides”’): 


Ill imitated while they loudest sing 

The vices of their deities, and their own, 

In fable, hymn, or song, so personating 

Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 


I shall look forward to discussing in private (at the 
“ Trencher”) the poems of ‘Mr. Sturge Moore, because at 
present you are battling with a more distinguished oppo- 
nent than Ican claim to be. I shall try to convert you 
to Hippolytus Unveiled, and, if the Furies seize me, I 
shall say : 


Bare déuw... Nuxrds waides drades, bx’ edppom wourg. 


Believe me to be, dear Mr. William Archer, your surprised 
but always obliged admirer.” 

P.S.—I hardly know to which of the actors I should 
accord the apple of discord; Miss Gwendolen Bishop and 
Miss Wheeler as Aphrodite and Artemis were certainly 
more Olympian than the others, whose performance you 
had to take with attic salt. You wondered how two such 
delightful divas could have differed at all. Miss Bishop 
always seems to speak her lines out of sheer literary 
pleasure and never in a professional capacity. You forget 
the actress in a fascinating personality; while no one 
could suggest an improvement in Miss Wheeler’s Artemis. 
The Phedra of Miss Florence Farr, one of our most dis- 
tinguished and least recognised artists. seemed to echo the 
Phédre of Racine rather than the heroine of Euripides or 
Sturge Moore. I expected Hippolytus all the time to say: 


Madame, oubliez-vous 
Que Thesée est mon pére et qu'il est votre époux ? 


And Miss Farr to reply : 


Et sur quoi jugez-vous que j'en perds la mémoire, 
Prince? Aurois-je perdu ie soin de ma gloire ? 


I hope the Literary Club will consent to print their next 
programme in a more orthodox fashion (not the Ave aique 
Vale method). It was rather puzzling to make out the 
kind of play we were going to see. We wondered instinc- 
tively which side, that of Aphrodite or Artemis, Mr. C. S. 
Ricketts would take, and if Scene and Stage Manager were 
characters in the play. 

ROBERT Ross, 








FINE ART 
SUFFOLK STREET AND THE INSTITUTE 


THE exhibitions at Suffolk Street and at the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Co'’ours must rouse melancholy 
reflections in any person of taste. Not so much because 
the vast majority of the three hundred and ninety-two 
pictures in the former and of the five hundred and fifty- 
three in the latter must of necessity be quite negligible as 
works of art, but because so much of it is so well meaning, 
so careful and observant, so humble and sincere, that criti- 
cism of any standard whatever seems harsh and cruel. The 
pathetic futility of it all! 





puffed up, the ungodly, the pretentious and affected. In 
working round the Royal Academy the critic feels at least 
that when he hits he is hitting somebody of his own size, 
or bigger. and his chasteved reluctance is best expressed 
by the poet: 

“TI weep for you,” the walrus said, 

** I deeply sympathise.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 

Those of the largest size. 


The pot-boiler awakes the devil in most of us, but what 
pot can by any coaxing be made to boil with such feeble, 
timid little flames as we see here ? 

One can remain complacent whilst recognising the 
popularity of thoroughly bad work or the unpopularity of 
thoroughiy good; but the justifiable, yet cruel unpopu- 
larity of work that is excellent yet not eminent—that is 
tragic, afflicting. There has been a marked change in the 
temper of most minor exhibitions of recent years, and I 
hardly know whether we are to be congratulated on it. 
The facetious, the hilarious, the anecdotal and historical, 
the Heatherley and Wardour Street, are being gradually 
eliminated; we are mostly serious and earnest now. 

No doubt the facetious picture is like the facetious arm- 
chair of a Swiss Inn, on the seat of which was painted a 
view of Lucerne, and when you sat down on the picture 
the chair played *‘ God save the Queen.” It is an offence, 
but I would rather be offended than depressed. 

The Society of British Artists is the better exhibition of 
the two and shows a marked improvement on the last. 
Even the section of water-colours is far superior to the 
Institute, which is, of course, entirely composed of pictures 
in that medium. The special beauty of water-colour lies 
in the possibilities of tender gradation, which are usually 
neglected. Mr. Wallace Rimington’s A Pearly Morning is 
exquisite in this respect, and is so sober and peaceful in 
colour that it will probably not attract attention. The 
scene appears to be on an ltalian lake, and there is much 
of the sweetness of our old masters, although it is by no 
means a pastiche. 

An Italian Fishing Village, Early Morning, by Mr. Forbes 
Witherby, is the same class of work, but a little feeble and 
lacking in conviction. I have never seen anything of 
Mr. Lenfestey’s quite as good as The Crown of the Hill. This 
crisp and sparkling bit of sunshine is almost worthy of 
Constable. Mr. Haité’s cleverness would be amazing in 
such a picture as his Autumn Morning. if mere cleverness 
were a very uncommon thing. Mr Southgate’s Widgeon 
Pitching is not a pleasing examp'e of water-colour, but the 
study of action and the minute finish of the plumage is so 
thorough that interest is roused merely by the workman- 
ship displayed. 

Among the oils, Mr. Walter Fowler’s At Lewiston, N.B. 
is a fine piece of sombre colour. There is some ability and 
a good deal of “cheek” in Mr. J. D. Fergusson’s pictures. 
His portraits will not do at al!, but the Brass Kettle, astudy 
of still life, is tolerable. Fireworks are not in themselves 
works of fine art and are associated in our minds with the 
guffaw of the Hooligan. Mr. Fergusson’s Dieppe, July r¢, 
7905, will certainly not remove that impression, which is 
the more to be regretted since Whistler showed his ex- 
quisite taste in his treatment of them. Mr. Murray Smith 
and Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove are dealerish in their clever 
canvases. Some of the studies by Mr. Tom Robertson in 
the vestibule are charming and truthful in colour, but his 
use of oils is rather too smeary and painty. He is much 
happier in water-colour: On the French Coast has very 
sweet, rosy colour, and other good things are On the 
Lagoon and On the Shore, Brodick. 

There is much earnest work and thought to be found in 
the exhibits at the Institute, but, except in a very few 
instances, they are futile. Most of the members seem to 
have no conception of the meaning of water-colour, and 
direct all their energies to obliterate and quell the medium. 
When this is not the case, the cunning of the “ old hand” 
is apparent in pastiche. Mr. Orrock is the doyen of 


It is a pleasure to tilt at the | archaistic painters, and his Durham is as clever as usual in 
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its reminiscence of Constable and De Wint. Something 
of the large style of De Wint and Girtin is traceable in 
Mr. Joseph Knight’s A Bend of the Thames, Evening. All 
of Mr. Bernard Evans’s water-colours are a relief, in their 
strangeness, from the hopeless mediocrity of the surround- 
ings, and in the Fern Harvest, Cannock Chase, Staffordshire, 
he strikes a grand note, suggestive, perhaps, of our old 
masters, but not in any sense to his own detriment. The 
tree stems especially are perfect examples of sound drawing 
and delicate modulation, Mr. Terrick Williams shows 
himself, as usual, a thorough artist: A Cloudy Day, Con- 
carneau, is spirited and true in colour. The charcoal out- 
lines, however, are to be deprecated, as more appropriate 
to fresco on a large scale than to the delicate medium of 
water-colour. Mr. Haité is again well to the fore, but his 
forte is rapid sketches, and the more finished style of A 
Venetian Fruit Stall leaves the eye no resting-place and no 
centre of interest. With these exceptions there seems to 
be nothing that calls for remark. 
B.S. 








MUSIC 
THE BACH FESTIVAL 


THE festival of the works of J. S. Bach, undertaken last 
week by the Bach Choir conducted by Dr. H. Walford 
Davies, was of the smallest dimensions which could justify 
the title, since it consisted of two concerts only. Our 
provincial festivals have led us into a popular misuse of a 
term which has never been very clearly defined. We 
connect it with the idea of a very large dose of music 
imbibed in an incredibly short space of time; a Bach 
cantata is placed cheek by jowl with “‘ The Apostles,” 
‘** Ein Heldenleben”’ jostles the ** Messiah,” and a selection 
from Parstfal is sandwiched into anodd hour. Even when 
a festival consists of the works of one man and this sort 
of incongruity is avoided, the overdosing too often 
continues in the attempt to give a thorough representa- 
tion. In the case of the Bach festival this mistake was 
very nearly avoided ; not quite, however, since the first 
concert was just too long tor a single programme. The 
two church cantatas, *Erschallet, ihr Lieder” and 
“ Liebster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben ?”’ illustrate very 
different types of religious feeling and naturally employ 
different musical forms for their expression; then, the 
solo cantata was represented by the sublimely simple 
““Schlage doch, gewiinschte Stunde,” to which Miss Ada 
Crossley gave ideal interpretation, while the concerto in 
D minor tor two violins, played with delightful freshness 
by the Misses Isabel and Eldreda Watt, was an excellent 
example of Bach’s instrumental style. Organ music must, 
of course, tind a place ina miscellaneous Bach programme, 
and Dr. H. P. Allen of New College, Oxford, played the 
great E minor preiude and fugue and the beautiful choral 
vorspiel, ‘*OQ Mensch, bewein’, dein’ Siinde gross,”’ which 
was first sung by the choir as harmonised by Bach him- 
self. This would have been enough to form a thoroughly 
representative programme ; but the addition of two items, 
each in their different way so fine that one would have 
been sorry to lose either, made the whole too long. Miss 
Gleeson-White sang the lovely though long aria ** Siisser 
Trost” from the Christmas cantata of that name, and the 
concert ended with the splendid chorus which forms the 
climax of the cantata: ‘‘Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss.” 
The great Mass in B minor occupied the second concert : 
the performance of this alone would almost justify the 
use of the word “‘ festival,” so colossal are its proportions 
and momentous its substance. 

Taken together, the two concerts strikingly illustrate 
the two sides of Bach's musical character. On the one 


hand we see his genius so strongly influenced by his own 
restricted surroundings that it has been maintained by 
some to the present day that Bach’s music is, after all, 





local in its appeal, produced in a small German town by 
one who spent his life there, and entirely coloured by a 
type of religious emotion which the dwellers in other 
countries or in later times can never fully share. The 
chorale, as sacred to Lutheran Germany as plainsong to 
Catholicism, dominates alike the joyful utterance of the 
cantata, “ Erschallet, ihr Lieder,” and the introspective 
musings of ‘‘ Liebster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben?”’ In 
the former the first chorus, which is repeated at the end, 
is, indeed, free from the chorale, but the feeling is summed 
up by the tune, “‘ Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern,” in 
simple congregational manner, and the duet, ‘‘ Komm lass 
mich nicht Janger warten,” the most complete movement in 
the whole cantata, is built upon another chorale, which is 
used as a Canto firmo, upon which to place the most intricate 
counterpoint. The second cantata, “ Liebster Gott,” is 
even more completely founded upon the chorale, since its 
whole subject-matter is suggested by the hymn of which 
one verse forms the first chorus and another the last. 
This first chorus is one of the most beautiful examples of 
Bach’s “‘figured’”’ chorale. The accompaniment, scored 
for oboes, flutes and strings, is an exceptionally fine inter- 
weaving of tone colour, and on this is superimposed, line 
by line at intervals, a very graceful and flowing version 
of the tune in four parts. The arias and recitatives which 
follow, expand and illustrate the thought of the prepara- 
tion for death, and Jead up to this noble outburst in simple 
yet beautiful harmony : 
Herrscher tiber Tod und Leben 
Mach’ einmal mein Ende gut, 


Lehre mich den Geist aufgeben 
Mit recht wohl gefasstem Muth ! 


On the same subject, yet revealing sucha serene aspect of 
it that it is separated from this last as complete attain- 
ment is from struggle, is the cantata for alto solo, “‘ Sch age 
doch, gewiinschte Stunde.” In this work, as in the Mass 
on a much larger scale, Bach shows that he was in no way 
mastered by his environment. The chorale finds no place 
here; everything in the nature of contrapuntal device, the 
complexity of texture so dear to the Teutonic mind, he laid 
aside, and with a single voice accompanied by strings with 
the occasional impressive throb of the bell, he produced a 
piece of pure melodic expression, which, if not unrivalled, 
ranks with the very highest of its class. One is inclined to 
compare it to Handel’s greatest aria, ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” ; curiously enough they are in the same 
key, E major. This brings us to the other side of Bach's 
musical character, the deeper side which makes his music 
great for all time and for all peoples, and which, under- 
lying all his work, saved his hundreds of Church Cantatas 
from being mere “‘ Capellmeister”’ music. When, as in the 
B minor Mass, Bach chooses to shake off the external 
influences of his surroundings, to refuse the phraseology of 
his local Protestantism, the breadth of his thought and the 
world-wide appeal of his music become apparent at once. 
It was impossible for him temporarily to exchange his 
Protestantism for Catholicism, to slip off Lutheran theology 
and assume the trappings of Rome; his setting of the 
Latin words of the Mass, necessarily without that intimate 
and personal tone which was the life of his own religion, 
and which shines out in his cantatas and ‘* Passions,” 
became instead a universal expression of the most funda- 
mental principles of man’s religious hopes. The strenuous 
cry of the first ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison’”’ chorus and the sublime 
confidence of the “ Dona nobis pacem ”’ fugue which ends 
the work are, as it were, two opposite poles between which 
there lies an immense range ot expression. There is the 
ecstasy of the ‘‘Gloria,” which reaches to the highest 
heaven with the fugal treatment of the words ‘Cum 
Sancto Spiritu, in gloria Dei Patris, Amen,” and within this 
the exquisite pathos of the “Qui tollis peccata mundi” 
chorus. This is equalled, if not excelled, by the “Et 
incarnatus est” and “Crucifixus’” of the “Credo.” In 
such places the performance of the Bach choir was par- 
ticularly successtul, the chorus under Dr. Davies being 
very sympathetic towards the expressive side of the work, 
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while in the great choruses of the “ Gloria” and the tre- 
mendous climax of the “ Confiteor” which ends the 
** Credo,” the effort was too great for complete success. 

To describe the Mass here would be impossible as well 
as unnecessary; but, while speaking of the “Credo,” I 
cannot refrain from calling attention to the passage which 
introduces the words, ‘‘Et expecto resurrectionem mor- 
tuorum,”’ since it is one of those places where Bach uses 
harmonic resources which are often supposed to belong to 
a later and more daring age. From the key of D major 
he breaks loose through a chord of E flat minor chroma- 
tically introduced, a marvellous chord on the word 
‘*‘expecto,” which opens a vista of limitless possibilities ; 
and not content with this he presses his point further 
with a series of such chromatic progressions, until for the 
moment he almost carries his hearers beyond the restric- 
tions of key into an unknown land. Here he shows him- 
self the prophet. 

We are given too few opportunities of hearing the 
Mass ; whether performed well or ill it should be ever with 
us, since it shows in its fulness a great side of Bach’s work 
which even the “‘Kommt ihr Téchter” of the Matthaus 
Passion only suggests. Till we know it thoroughly and 
intimately we cannot understand all the spirit of Bach; 
once it is known his greatness stands revealed in his 
smaller works. 


H. C. C. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EMENDATION OF HERODAS 
To the Editor of Tak AcapEmy 


Monsieur,—M. le docteur Max Maas cherche-t-il une querelle 
d’Allemand? Mais, en Bavarois bien instruit, il connait le proverbe, 
‘*Great wits jump,” et nos esprits 4 nous tous, Allemands, Irlandais, 
Frangais, sont (sautent) d’accord sur ceXnvalqy. Donc plus de dispute 
possible. (En parenthése, M. le prof. Tyrrell me soupyonne de ne pas 
savoir scander la premiére syllabe de mates; pourtant, il y a déja pas 
mal d’années que j’en ai appris la valeur métrique.) En terminant, je 
me fais un devoir, en méme temps qu'un plaisir, de présenter a M. le 
docteur Maas (pour son parrainage) ma lecon nouveau-née: 

én’ wudv Saltovres (= datfovres), 
* pour lacérer au vif." 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l'assurance de mes sentiments de la plus 
haute distinction. 

H. H. Jonson. 

Rennes, Afril 8, 1906. 


A SIMPLIFIED CALENDAR 
To the Editor of Tuk AcapEmMy 


Sir,—It was certainly very good of you to notice my slight effusion 
as a new publication under ‘* Science,” and one asks: is your verdict, 
of ** simple,” a compliment or a rebuke? Let me explain that I, and 
others, suffer from the need of reference to settle the week-day of a 
certain Christmas, passed or to come; so my object is to enforce 
regularity, so that every month-day should accord with its own week- 
day ; and my notion of “ simplicity” is to annihilate doubt thereon. 

A. HALL. 

102 Highbury Hill, N. 

April 9. 


| We are happy to state that our use of the word “simple” was 
intended to convey a compliment without a shade of rebuke. The 
only people likely to rebuke Mr, Hall for his very ingenious scheme are, 
possibly, the astronomers (who may have arguments against it with 
which we are insufficient to grapple), and certainly thecalendar-printers, 
whose occupation would be gone when once the world had grown accus- 
tomed to the change.—Ep. ] 


THE MAN WITH A HOE 
To the Editor of Tak AcADEMY 


Sir,—The Funk and Wagnalls mutilated edition of Poe, edited by 
Mr. Edwin Markham, suggests the following ; 
There once was a “ Man with a Hoe,” 
Who worked in the garden of Poe; 
But, alas, it was found 
That in digging the ground 
He had cut up the roots by the row. 
Joun B. Tass. 
March 15. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART. 


Rembrandt, A Memorial, 1606-1906. Part iii. 
Heinemann, as. 6d. net. 

{See the ACADEMY, March 24, 1906. Three of the plates in this number 
are in colour, the Portrait of a Man inred and black chalk (late Holford) ; 
the Study for‘ The Philosopher” in the Louvre, in red chalk (Berlin Print 
Room) and The Xeturn of the Prodiga/ in pen and bistre (Teyler). The 
four ‘‘Rembrandt” photogravures are Rembrandt's Mother (Imperial, 
Vienna), a particularly fine Axatomy Lesson (The Hague), the Portrait of 
Bruvningh (Cassel) and the Young Girl at a Window (Dulwich). The 
work increases in interest and value as it progresses.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Bilsche, Wilhelm. Haeckel: His Life and Work. With an introduction 
and supplementary chapter by the translator, Joseph McCabe, 9x6. 
Pp. 336. Unwin, rs. net. 

[The frontispiece is a coloured reproduction of Franz von Lenbach’s portrait 
of Professor Haeckel (1899) and there are cther portraits and illustrations. 
Index.] 

Van Dyke, Paul. Renascence Portraits. 84x5}. Pp. xii, 425. Constable, 
tos. 6d, net. 

Oliver, Frederick Scott. Alexander Hamilton. An Essay on American 
Union. Portraits and a map. 9x5#. Pp. soz. Constable, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

[A Life of Alexander Hamilton, of whom Mrs. Atherton gives a vivid picture 
in ‘‘ The Conqueror.” The author of the present work does not claim 
that his book fs exhaustive.] 


DRAMA. 

Ridout, Reginald J. Zcce, Somniator Venit/ Drama in three Acts. 6} x 4}: 
Pp. 139. Drane, as. 6d. net. 

[The story of Joseph, Potiphar’s wife and Asenath. 
‘*blank”’ verse.) 

Rivers, Amélie (Princess Troubetzkoy). Augustine the Man, Witha frontis- 
piece from a drawing by the Marchioness of Granby. 7§x5. Pp. 83. 
Lane, 5s. net. 

{A drama in blank verse in four parts: Augustine in Carthage ; Augustine 
in Milan; Augustine-at Cassiciacum ; Augustine at Tagaste.] 


144x10}. Pp. 6. 7 Plates. 


In very, very irregular 


EDUCATION. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Cantos iii. and iv. Edited with notes and an 
introduction ‘by J. H. Fowler. 63x4§. Pp. xiv, 136. Macmillan: 
English Literature for Secondary Schools. 1s. 

(Mr. Fowler’s notes are brief, accurate and to the point, and his introduction 
is wise in its handling of Byron's character and sound in its criticism.] 


FICTION. 
Whithard, Philip. George's Whims. 74x5. Pp. 311. Allen, 5s. 


Cutting, Mary Stewart. Little Stories of Married Life. 7x5. Pp. 260. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 
Whitehead, Miller. Caleb Troon. 745. Pp.196. Drane, 6s. 


Holstein, Alexandra de; and Montefiore, Dora B. Serf Life in Russia. 
The childhood of a Russian Grandmother. 73x 5. Pp.240. Heinemann, 


s. 6d. 

Bhisnaal, Walter. Paris: a frolic. 7kx4. Pp. 64. Library of Humour. 
Illustrated. Sisley, 1s. net. 

Howard, Keble. Our John, M.P. 7x4. Pp. 77. Library of Humour. 
Illustrated. Sisley, ts. net. 

Hocking, Silas K. The Squire's Daughter. 


8x5}. Pp. 397. 
= "*e HISTORY. 
Comyn-Platt, T. The Turk in the Balkans. 74x5. Pp.176. Alston Rivers, 
6s: 


Illustrated by Arthur Twidle. 


[Mr. Comyn-Platt has resided in Turkey for some two and a half years, and 
travelled in Macedonia. His book attempts merely to ‘‘ throw some light 
on the path of Eastern politics, to the advantage, it is to be hoped, of 
future travellers.”) 

State Trials of the Reign of Edward the First, 1289-1293. Edited for the 
Royal Historical Society by T. F. Tout and Hilda Johnstone. 88 x7. 
Pp. xlvi, 262. Offices of the Royal Historical Society. n.p. : 

[When Edward I. returned to England in August 1289, after three years 
absence, he found that the justice of the country had fallen into gross 
abuses. Within two months he had appointed a commission to inquire 
into the delinquencies of his officers. The proceedings of the commission 
are contained in two assize rolls now in the Public Record Office. The 
present volume contains selected cases from the smaller of the two, and 
a full analysis of both, together with the text of the ‘‘ Passion of the 
Judges,” a medizeval satire on the proceedings. The Introduction is the 
work of Miss Johnstone. Index.) 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science: 
Spanish-American Diplomatic Relations Preceding the War of 1898. By 
orace Edgar Flack. 936}. Pp. 95. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


Press, 
LITERATURE. 

Andreas and The Fates of the Aposties: two Anglo-Saxon narrative poems 
edited with Introduction, Notes and Glossary by George Philip Krapp. 
8}x 5g. Pp. lxxxi, 238. Ginn. The Albion Series, 8s. 6d. 

[The Albion Series will comprise the most important Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English Poems in editions designed to meet the wants of both the 
scholar and the student. Of the two poems in this volume—both tradi- 
tionally attributed to Cynewulf—‘‘ Andreas ” is reprinted for the first time 
since Grimm, 1840: ‘‘ fhe Fates of the Apostles” has never before been 
edited entire and with comment. The critical apparatus of the book is 
very complete. It consists of a long introduction dealing with the question 
of authorship, source, and all other points of interest ; a bibliography, 
variae lectiones, grammatical and metrical notes, and glossary.) 

Massis, Henri. Comment Emile Zola composait ses Romans: d'aprés ses 
ay personnelles et inédites. 7}x4§. Pp.xii, 346. Paris: Charpentres. 
3 fr. 50. 
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[The time has come, in M. Massis’s opinion, when Zola’s work must be 
extricated from the tangle of mistaken theories and systems with which 
he wrapped it round. Zola, not as theorist but as artist, is his subject, 
and he has gone for his material to the mass of Zola’s dossiers and manu- 
scripts deposited by Mme. Zola in the Bibliothéque Nationale, of quota- 
tions from which the bulk of the book consists. Part i. deals with the 
general conception and growth of the roman naturadiste. Part ii, with 
a specimen case, ‘‘ L’Assommoir.’ ] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lemmoin-Cannon, Henry. Modern Sewage Disposal (a popular handbook). 
Being a brief and simple outline of some of the Principal Methods which 
have been, and are, employed to deal with the Sewage of Communities. 
74x49. Pp. 104. Drane, ts. net. 

Abeille, Léonce. Marine francaise et marines étrangéres, Politique navale 
des grandes puissances; les organisations maritimes et les flottes 
actueiles; économies et réformes. 7§x4%. Pp. 368. Paris: Colin, 


3 f. so. 

[M. Abeille is Captain of a frigate, and Sous-Directeur of the Ecole 
Supérieure de Marine. He has written a very learned and exhaustive, 
but at the same time vigorous book, which is calculated to spur the French 
nation to making more of their Navy.) 

The Picture Postcard Annual and Directory, 1906. 83x54. Pp. 96. Rother- 
ham: The Philatelic and Cartophilic Printing Co., 6a. 

[Contains the Names and Addressesof Picture Postcard Collectors, Dealers. 

- Magazines, Exchanges and Societies in all parts of the World, British 
Publishers, Printers, Engravers, Colourists, Jewelling Manufacturers, 
Aibum Publishers, Illustrated Review of Postcards, Selection of suitable 
words in French, German and Spanish, for corresponding with Foreign 
Collectors, also useful information for Picture Postcard Coilectors.]} 

Wilkinson, R. J. . Adalay Beliefs. of x64. Pp. 81. Luzac, 2s. net. 

(Designed to help Civil Service Cadets studying for that part of their 
examination which deals with the Malay people—as distinct from the tests 
in the Malay language.) ° 

Hyde, Douglas. Zhe Religious Songs of Connacht. A collection of Poems, 
Prayers, Curses, Satires, etc. 2 vols. 8x54. Pp. 824. Unwin, 1os. 


net. 
Hardy, G. F. Memorandum of the Age Tables and Rates of Mortality of the 
Indian Census yA ge 13} x84. Pp. 66. Calcutta: Office of Supt. of 
Govt. Printing, India, 12 annas, or ts. 2d. 
POETRY. 
Home-made History from Unreliable Recipes by Hansard Watt. 7x5}. 
Pp. 96. Alston Rivers, 2s. 6d. net. 

(Humorous poems on The Ancient Britons ; The Roman Invasion ; Alfred ; 
Kanute; William the Conqueror; Elizabeth; and Guy Fawkes; and an 
address to The Critic. Illustrated.) 

POLITICS. 
Noel, Conrad. 7'he Labour Party: what it is and what it wants. 
Pp. 180. Unwin, 2s. net. 
[The manifesto of the labour party, with appendices.] 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Impressions of America. By Oscar Wilde. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Stuart Mason. Keystone Press, Sunderland. 

Grant Allen's Historical Guides : Florence. New edition, revised and enlarged 
by A and A. M. Cruickshank. 6}?x4}. Pp. 303. E. Grant Richards, 

* gs. 6d. net. 

Allcroft, A. H., and Masom, W. F., The Tutorial History of Rome. Third 
edition revised and in part rewritten by J. F. Stout. 7x 5. Pp. vii, 
437- The University Tutorial Series. Ciive: University ‘Tutorial Press. 


3s.6d. 

(Most of the sections dealing with constitutional history have been entirely 
rewritten, and a section on the development of the Army has been 
added.) 

Warren, Henry. The Storyof the Bank of England. A History of the English 
Banking Movement and a Sketch of the Money Market. Second edition. 
83x52. Pp. 251. Everett & Son, 3s. 6d. net. 

Rhys, John; and Brynmor-Jones, David. The Welsh People. Fourth edition. 
8ix5. Pp. 678. Unwin, 5s. net. 

(Chapters on the origin of the Welsh, their history, laws, language, 
literature, and characteristics. Maps.) 

Gasquet, Abbott, D.D., O.S.B. Henry V//I. and the English Monasteries. 
8ix6. Pp. xl, 495. Beil, 8s. 6d. net. 

[A reprint of the ‘‘ Revised Popular Edition’’ of 1899, in which the 
references to documents etc. were altered to accord with Dr. Gairdner's 
then newly issued Calendar of Papers. This “ cheaper revised popular 
edition” of what is now a standard and indispensable work contains a 
new preface, in which Abbot Gasquet explains and holds to the position 
he at first adopted, and which succeeding investigation only proves more 
and more fully to be just and historically correct. ] 

Mitchell, Rev. A. F. How to teach the Bible. Being suggestions as to the 
next way of teaching the Bible in view of modern knowledge of the Bible 
and ofthe child mind. ‘Three forewords by the Dean of Ely, Sir Edward 
Russell and Professor W. H. Woodward. Second and Revised Edition. 
74x5. Pp. 151. Williams & Norgate, 2s. 6d. net. 

{Four lectures. The Reform of Bibie leaching; The Bible and the 
Imagination ; The Bible and Moral Thoughtfulness; ‘Lhe Bible and the 
Affections and Will. The titles sufficiently indicate the aim of the book, 
which contains also a List of Books suggested to Parents and 

R aan Rambles with a Fish 

oscoe, E. S. ‘ambles with a Fishing-Rod. 8} x 53. Pp. 233. 
Edinburgh : Morton, ss. - txt — 

[A second edition of Mr. Roscoe’s book of Rambling Continental fishing 
excursions, with seven new papers. Index of place-names.] 

MacStodger's Affinity. Written and illustrated by David Whitelaw. 6} x 4}. 


Pp. 141. Greening, Is. 
THEOLOGY. 
Hankey, Wentworth Beaumont. AHoly-Week Addresses. 
Birkbeck, Short memoir by Viscount Halifax. 53x 3}. 


72 x 53. 


Illustrated. 


Edited by W. J. 
Pp. 131. 


Mowbray, ts. net. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
Cassell’s Guide to London for 1906. With 10 plans and numerous illustrations. 


6$x5. Pp. 196. 


Index. Cassell, 6d, 








THE BOOKSHELF 

Le culte d’ Apollon Pythien a Athénes. Par G. Colin. Paris; 1905.— 
Among the monuments discovered at Delphi by the French School 
at Athens one of the most interesting is the Athenian treasure-house, 
which M. Colin thinks will ultimately be restored as completely as 
the temple of Nike Apteros, A considerable part of its walls is 
covered with inscriptions, among which the fullest and most numerous 
refer to the Pythiads, as they were called, or Theoriae, the sacred 
missions sent by Athens on certain occasions to Delphi. We read of 
one of these in connection with the death of Socrates, whose execu- 
tion was postponed till the sacred embassy should be completed. It 
is these inscriptions which M. Colin has collected, edited, explained 
and illustrated, The work contains thirty-nine engravings and two 
plans. The learning displayed by the writer is wide and deep, and 
the light touch characteristic of the French essayist relieves, as far as 
possible, the dulness of the theme. It is a pity that of all the inscrip- 
tions which he has printed only one is ahterior to Roman times, so 
that no light is thrown on Athens in her days of greatness, The 
documents which M. Colin has put before us do not tell us the route 
followed by the Sacred Procession, the periods at which it was under- 
taken, or the reason of its institution and prolonged maintenance. 
M. Colin has gathered all the evidence which can be brought to bear 
on the answers to these questions, but it cannot be said that he has 
arrived at any striking or even definite conclusions, 


We have before us specimens of three separate series of reprints of 
classical or semi-classical literature: Messrs. Dent’s Everyman's 
Library (ts. net per volume), Messrs. Methuen’s Standard Library (6d. 
net and 1s. net per volume), and Messrs. Routledge’s New Universal 
Library (1s.net and 1s, 6d. net per volume). Itis no part of our purpose to 
weigh one against the other and to say which is ‘ best’’; they are all 
good, and we prefer to try to point out the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of each series. Of the Everyman's Library there are now ore 
hundred volumes published, dainty little books, but serviceable and 
strong. The purpose and scope of this series we explained in the 
Acapemy ot February 17 in discussing the first fifty volumes; and in 
the second fifty we find the same variety and comprehensiveness. 
One book of particular interest just issued is Principal Lindsay’s New 
Testament, ‘‘ arranged in the order in which its parts came to those in 
the First Century who believed in Our Lord.” Principal Lindsay 
does not vouch, of course, for the exact chronological accuracy of his 
arrangement; but he follows what ‘‘a consensus of conservative 
scholarship" is inclined to accept as the true order; and his “ Pro- 
logue"’ consists of the matter common to the Synoptics stated in the 
words of St. Mark. This is a book that many will value and consult 
with advantage. Another volume we are glad to see is Mr. William 
Canton's A Child’s Book of Saints, prettily illustrated, From the clas- 
sical section of the Library we have before us Professor Blackie’s 
translation of Aeschylus, with his introductions and preface, and 
vol. i. of the Plays of Euripides, translations chosen from Shelley 
(Cyclops), Potter, Milman, Woodhull and others, with a brief introduc- 
tion by V. R. R. This is the only instance of the ‘literary pre- 
face’’; andit isa mild one. The rest of the volumes before us are 
prefaced only by what is necessary and right, a very short biographical 
and bibliographical note. In History and Biography we have the 
Misses Strickland’s Queen Elizabeth, an abridged Burton’s History of 
his own Times, and the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, with a 
sufficient biographical note by Mr. Brimley Johnson ; and the list is 
closed by a ol little Gulliver's Travels, with Mr. Arthur Rackham’s 
pictures. For the rest of the fifty we refer our readers to the pro- 
spectus which Messrs. Dent are willing to send on application. For 
ourselves, we feel that we should like to have every one of these neat, 
pleasant, sound little volumes, And more, the list not only shows 
things that we have long wanted, but suggests new ideas of things we 
did not know we wanted. This we regard as a valuable feature, the 
preservation in the public mind of books which we cannot afford to 
see ‘‘crowded out” by the prevailing competition of the day. 

Messrs. Methuen’s Standard Library is not so comprehensive in 
scheme as Everyman’s Library. It moves more slowly, and shows more 
of the deliberation of the scholar. For, without being held to imply 
that Messrs. Dent’s series is in any way unscholarly, we can point to 
a specially important feature of Messrs. Methuen’s—an immaculate 
completeness and accuracy of text. The spelling, it is true, is moder- 
nised ; but that—even in the case of very early works—is a process 
that can, with due care and knowledge, be performed in a scholarly 
manner; and, after a good many tests applied, we have come to 
regard the Standard Library as, for practical purposes, an absolutely 
safe guide. The page is larger than that of Everyman’s Library; these 
are not books for the waistcoat pocket, though they go very comfort- 
ably into the side-pockets of a great coat. The type is clear and the 
cloth-binding simple and handsome. We have a few new issues be- 
fore us: A complete Burns for a shilling, the text revised by Mr. T. F. 
Henderson from his Centenary edition, with the inclusion of several 
songs from the “Scots Musical Museum,” and the exclusion of certain 
spurious pieces foisted on Burns by previous editors ; in fact as good 
a text as can be had for any money: Paradise Lost, from the text of 
1667, with certain readings from the text of 1674 which are duly noted 
when made, Milton’s peculiarities of spelling, punctuation and the use 
of capitals being preserved “where they seemed to be of special 
significance”; Southey’s Nelson, from the text of 1830, collated with 
that of 1813; Law’s Serious Cail from the first edition, and a new 
translation by Mr. Ernest Barker of Plato’s Republic. The Standard 
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Library keeps to the critical introduction: in some cases, Mr. Barker's, 
for instance, it is well done ; and its presence may be forgiven when a 
strictly accurate text follows. 

In Messrs. Routledge’s New Universal Library we have a scheme and 
a series that deserve to be better known than, we fancy, they at present 
are. Universal is a big word; but its use comes very near to being 
justified in the present case. It appears to us that this series of 
friendly, comfortable, square little books will in time contain everything 
that readers can possibly want of books classical, semi-classical, unde- 
servedly forgotten, half-forgotten, accessible elsewhere, or accessible 
nowhere else. We have before us a row bound in blue leather; on 
our shelves are dozens in green cloth, and the range and catholicity of 
choice make them a valuable possession. Bulfinch’s Age of Fable, 
Jeffery’s Essays from the ‘* Edinburgh Review,” Thompson’s Leopardi, 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps, Adamnan's St. Columba, Alexander 
Smith's Dreamthorpe, are books chosen at random from the set, which 
are outside the run of the usual reprint and yet thoroughly deserve to 
be put within the reach of all. To people who cannot find what they 
want the safest advice is: ‘* Try Routledge’s New Universal Library.” 


A Book of Verses, by Arthur L. Salmon (Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood). Mr. Salmon’s is—and quite deservedly—a name that 
stands out amongst the names of present-day poets. He has that very 
pleasant thing, ‘‘temperament”: with the aid of that other essential 
power, that of self-criticism, he would have achieved a very much 
more considerable position than is his to-day. The long m in 
dramatic form: ‘‘The Parson and his Clerk,” at the end of this 
volume is perfectly satisfying within its self-imposed and restrained 
limits. It has its story to depend on for interest and it is well 
executed. But almost every one of the shorter poems here printed 
fails because of its ‘‘ filling up."’ That is to say that every one of the 
poems would have been a perfect thing could the author but have 
printed it with /acune—with long gaps. The one called “ Pleading ” 
might, for all the value that the succeeding lines add to the whole, have 
been printed : 

Will you come homeward from the hills of Dreamland, 
Home in the dusk?.. . 
The rest of the poem is of no particular account : 
* , . . and speak to me again. 
Tell me the stories that I am forgetting, 
Quicken my hope and recompense my pain ? 
and the remaining two verses have no very individual value. Anyone 
else could have written them just as wel.: the phrasing is not very 
exact, since ‘‘ Tell me’”’ should surely have been ‘‘ Re-tell and “‘ recom- 
nse my pain” is almost meaningless. ‘The first line and a half are, 
owever, really valuable on account of a certain music in the phrase 
and a certain justified simplicity of dialect. As much might be said of 
poem after poem : 
The time will come wher one of us shall lie 
In the cold ground—when one of us shall come 
[Among the flowers and grass to linger nigh 
Craving a word from lips for ever dumb.] 
Here the lines in brackets are ineffectual because of a lack of inevita- 
bility. ‘‘ Among the flowers and grass"’ is just makeweight : a better 
image of a place would have been attained to by writing: ‘* Among 
grey monuments,” or ‘‘ Beneath the shadowy yews ;” and ‘to linger 
nigh” is of no particular value or significance: the half-line might 
just as well have been employed further to strengthen the feeling of 
place. It is neither trifling nor captiousness that leads us thus to 
_ to pieces Mr. Salmon’s verses. For it is along these lines that 
Mr. Salmon himself must proceed with a self-criticism that will give to 
his poems a positive level of attainment. Mr. Salmon is a poet, not of 
passions but of moods: he has not the semi-epic, semi-lyric touch that 
can carry him and his reader over weak places in their stride. By a 
certain fine and scrupulovs pensiveness he challenges the criticism of 
his hearers: having challenged that he must equip himself with that 
still greater scrupulousness that renders the really poignant poems of 
the English anthologies absolutely proof against meticulous probings. 
This scrupulousness Mr. Salmon undoubtedly has ‘‘in him”: here are 
four very fine lines; 
The phantom gold of far-spread dawns, the thing 
The night winds pray for when they smite the pines 
In restless passion—goal for which the waves 
Climb with perpetual purpose to the shore. 
That is real poetry. 


The Secret of Popularity, by Emily Holt (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net), Mrs. 
Holt believes that popularity can be won by anybody who chooses to 
seek it, She has carefully and correctly noticed a great number of the 
characteristics of popular people, and suggests that to copy them is the 
way to social success. Wethink not. Mrs. Holt addresses her book 
to the unpopular. Let us test it by following an ordinary, unpopular 
person obeying her rules. We must first remind ourselves that the 
unpopular lady has nearly always a resentful knowledge of her neglect. 
She cannot obliterate, by an instant resolve, an important character- 
istic of her nature. She would go forth after popularity like a lioness 
after her prey. Her attitude would be aggressive. She would wear 
the hunting face, and with it the anxious look that invites defeat. Now 
let us watch her, following the rules. To begin with, she ‘gives way 
easily and heartily to a cheerful and appropriate expression of mirth.” 
No matter that it is impossible to laugh easily when carefully adjust- 
ing ‘* the expression of mirth” to the situation. Poor lady, hesitating 
dismally between a smile in the major key, and a laugh in the minor | 
She is to assume, next, ‘‘ as her companion speaks, that she is deaf to 





the rest of the world.’’ We know that stare of strained attention: do 
we welcomeit? She is to “‘ talk on deliberately,’’ in order to 

her ideas. We have met her at dinner more than once! She is to 
write numerous and careful notes. We can imagine those notes—each 
calling before the eyes of its recipient a picture of the would-be-popular 
lady struggling to say the right and pleasing thing, a very bad-tempered 
portrait indeed. Then she must decide to have, and to become, a 
friend. She is ‘‘to signify by sweet commonplace little words and 
deeds, that she feels a hearty interest in her companion.” Imagine 
the surprised companion hopelessly discomfited. Instead of being her 
natural self, and winning at least some little consideration in return 
for acid contributions to gossip, she must confine herself to saying a 
nice thing about every person mentioned. See her pumping them up, 
and making all the gossipers feel uncomfortable. Did Lady Sneer- 
well’s guests love Maria? In order to be a good neighbour, she must 
call on everybody, and go to houses where any one is ill, ‘* with 
something in her hand that may be of use.” Impertinent meddler |! 
All this is very well, and we do not smile overmuch unti! we reach the 
chapter that is to teach her to be ‘‘the woman admired by men.” 
Man is to be attracted ** by the genuinely interested little fashion in 
which she draws aside her frills to make a place for him on the sofa.” 
How often have we fled from that ‘‘ genuine” interest! Last, to make 
herself popular asa guest, she is told to learn to ‘recite gay tender 
and sweet bits of verse and dialogue by the popular modern authors 
and poets." That capsall. Mrs. Holt’s book does not contain the 
secret of popularity, but only popularity’s characteristics. Walter 
Pater we believe, wore a sage green tie. The tie was characteristic 
of Pater. But, if any one else, for that reason, wore a sage green tie, 
it would not mean that he had the Paterian spirit, but its opposite, 
the spirit of imitation. Be yourself and somebody is sure to like you ; 
take Mrs. Holt’s advice and nobody will. And yet it is not fair to 
laugh ata little volume so well meant as this, so brightly written, so 
pleasantly printed and bound. But its title should have been ‘‘ The 
Secret of Unpopularity.”’ 


A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripis in the Bodleian Library 
by Falconer Madan, M.A. Vols. 5 and 6, pt. 1 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press). A somewhat longer period has preceded the appearance of 
the fifth volume of Mr. Madan's Summary Catalogue than was the case 
with the third and fourth volumes, which were published five and 
seven years respectively after the inception of the Catalogue in 1890. 
The present volume concludes the cataloguing of manuscripts received 
between 1695 and 1890, and is mainly devoted to those acquired singly 
during those years. Volumes i. and ii., which are now in preparation, 
will form a new edition of the old printed catalogue of 1697. No 
separate collections of any importance are to be found in the present 
volume, but there are several isolated manuscripts of great interest, 
among them being the Codex Dunelmensis of Terence, which was 
received by donation in 1704 and then in a manner lost because some 
eighteenth-century official forgot to enter it in the Library indexes. 
It was not until 1878 that it was re-discovered, and then only by the 
pertinacity of Mr. T. W. Jackson, who, having faiied in his first search 
at the Bodleian as well as at other libraries for the famous Codex, 
luckily inquired again at the Bodleian tor a Terence “ with pictures,” 
and so recalled the volume to the mind of Mr. Coxe, who was librarian 
at that time. Another important volume with a similar history is No. 
28798, which seems to have been originally the private property of a 
former librarian, and afterwards passed into the library’s possession 
under some informal application of the Statute of Limitations. it had 
existed in the lib for many years as a ‘‘ dirty parcel, tightly rolled 
up, at the bottom of a small box” before it was discovered to contain 
autograph letters of Henry Savile of Eton, Anne of Denmark, Prince 
Rupert, and other desirable persons. The most interesting acquisition 
of modern times is the little Gospel Book of S. Margaret of Scotland— 
the identical manuscript described by her contemporaneous biographer 
as ‘‘a book of the Gospels ornamented with the figures of the four 
Evangelists, painted and gilt,” for which S. Margaret “always felt a 
particular attachment, more so than for any of the others which she 
a, read."’ It is most surprising that such a treasured volume 
should have been bought at public auction for £6. With volume v. of 
the Summary Catalogue is also published the first part of volume vi., 
containing the accessions received from July 1890 to 1904. The only 
collection of importance is that of the Shelley manuscripts, presented 
by Lady Shelley in 1893. The purchases recorded bear ample testi- 
mony to Bodley’s poverty, no manuscript of the first rank appearing. 
A number of modern manuscripts are presented every year, some of 
them of considerable antiquarian value, but a few seem quite unworthy 
of Bodley’s Library. For instance on p. 153 there is gravely cata- 
logued an Irish postcard dated December 3, 1897, and a ‘* notice posted 
in W. Long’s shop at Ballyferriter, Kerry, September 1897, chiefly in 
English.” We venture to doubt the wisdom of mentioning separately 
such ephemere, Something may also be said against the inclusion of 
typewritten books, facsimiles, and negatives in a catalogue of manu- 
scripts. Surely typewriting is printing, and is only associated with 
writing by an accident of name. As regards facsimiles and photo- 
graphs of manuscripts we quite agree that their mention may be use- 
ful to students, but it is always difficult to treat such works with any 
degree of uniformity. Doubtless Mexican scholars will be glad to have 
their attention called to the valuable facsimiles of Mexican manuscripts 
issued by the Duc de Loubat ; they will, however, look in vain for the 
still more valuable facsimiles published by Lord Kingsborough. Still, 
small inconsistencies such as these in no way affect the value of so 
painstaking a piece of work, which, when complete, will form a fitting 
a to the accurate scholarship and palzographical learning of 
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The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


PoputarR FBATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 
THE SPHERE. 


Gd, Weekly, 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 





SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 
Tue EventnG Paper OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FAmMILy, 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
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Tue HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE 


NEW EDITION 
Edited by SIR HENRY IRVING & FRANK A. MARSHALL 





Is the ideal Edition, dealing not only 
with the famous Dramatist’s Works, 
but also with his Life, Surroundings, 
and Associations. It is at once a 
complete Literary and Stage History, 
and a Critical Analysis of each Play 
dealt with. 








The greatest interpreter of “ Shake- 
speare” in recent times, the late Sir 
Henry Irving, took an important rart 
in the compilation of this important 


Work. 
The publishers believe, with no 





The ATHENZUM says: 

“‘On the care with which the text itself 
of the plays has been prepared we have 
nothing but praise to bestow. ... The 
gene result of this care and labour is 
. . - SO good that we must congratulate all 
eoncerned in it. . .. It is profusely illus- 
trated by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose 
eharming designs, executed in facsimile, 

ve it an artistie value superior, in our 
udgment, to any illustrated edition of 

hakespeare with which we are ac- 
quainted.” 








undue exaggeration but in the spirit of honest satisfaction, that they have not 
come short of their own ideal: and that they have produced for all—the scholar, 
the general reader, and the judicious book buyer—a Work that cannot be swept 
away in the advancing tide of successive books, but will justly take its place as the 
Edition which the widest class of readers will desire to possess for reading, use, 
and reference. 

The illustrations are of the highest order, and have been specially drawn for 
this Work: they comprise 550 designs embodied in the text, together with a 
large number of full-page etchings. In addition there is a series of fine repro- 
ductions in colour from Shakespeare’s Works, after pictures by Daniel Maclise, 
R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., Ford Madox Brown, Charles R. Leslie, 
R.A., J. Northcote, R.A., Sir E. J Poynter, P.R.A., W. Holman Hunt, Sir John 


Gilbert, R.A., &c. 
Where so many have combined, it is confidently maintained that departmental 


excellence has been reached. 
By special arrangements with the Publishers. we are able to offer this 








unique Work at a price well within 
the reach of all. We are not offering 
this Work on the Instalment Plan, 
but by a simple arrangement it has 








been decided to send each subscriber 
one volume per month as issued from 
the Press. The first volume is now 





The SPECTATOR says: 

**This handsomely printed edition aims 
at being popular and practical. Add to 
these advantages Mr. Gordon Browne's 
illustrations, and enough has been said to 
recommend an edition which will win 
publie recognition by its unique and ser- 
viceable qualities.” 








ready. 
There will be fourteen volumes in all, and the price of each volume is 


only 4s. 6d., which works out at practically only 1s. per week. All we ask is that a 
Postal Order for 4s. 6d. should be sent us, together with instructions to send the 
remaining thirteen volumes as published, one each month, and the volume can 
be paid for on delivery. All carriage is paid, but no order can be accepted 
except for the complete set. The Work is printed on a paper of fine surface, 
especially made to give the best results with the hundreds of pen and ink and 
half tone illustrations scattered throughout its pages. It is beautifully bound in 
artistically decorated cloth boards, with an ornamental coloured design in gold 
by Mr. Talwin Morris. The size of each volume is g inches by 7 inches. 

On completion of the Work, a Handsome Souvenir in the shape of an 
impression of the admirable Portrait of Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet, from the 
painting by Edwin Long, R.A., executed in Photogravure, will be presented to 


each subscriber. . P . . 
The size of the engraved surface is 18} by 13} inches, with margin suitable 


for framing. This Portrait has been 
sold regularly for One Guinea net. The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says: 
“Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations are 




















We respectfully intimate to sub- amongst the most perfect things of the 
scribers that all orders will be exe- kind we have ever seen. 


cuted in rotation. 











‘It can truly be said that it is 
To 
ANA or 
AN EDITION THE comet 
20 Tavistock Street, 
FOR ALL Sa Fes “a | 


w 
of Please send me, carriage paid, the 


% 
Ti Mi E. . rst volume of the New “* Henry Irving 
Shakespeare,'’ for which I enclose 4s. 6d., 
I agree to accept the remaining 13 volumes 


at (4/6 each net) the rate of one each month. 





Ap 
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The World 


or a Geography is positively imperative. 


afford to be without either. 







A-GOOD ATLAS and 


“THERE frequently come times in the life of every commercial man when reference to an Atlas 
If he does not possess these himself, he borrows them, 
and ¢hen more often than not they are unreliable and out of date. 
Geography are of the highest importance to Merchants, Professional Men, and general readers of various 


kinds, how much more indispensable are they to Teachers and Students!—/n fact, no one nowadays can 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 


who wishes to acquire 


A GOOD GEOGRAPHY. 


you can have sent to your home IMMEDIATELY 


THE BEST ATLAS and THE BEST GEOGRAPHY that can be had for the money, 


We Live In 


While a good Atlas and a good 


On payment 
of 


2/6 iow 










« THe XXtTH CENTURY CITIZEN’s 

THE ATLAS » ATLAS OF THE WoRLD (edited 

by J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S.) 

is in many respects more complete than some Atlases at four 

times the price. Every name is clear and distinct ; the plates are 

beautifully engraved and coloured— the maps have been reduced 

from the latest surveys, and are up to date and reliable—perfect 
works of art. 

The Press is unanimous ‘in its praise. Some of the highest 
Geographical Authorities have pronounced it THE Best STANDARD 
ATLAS FOR PoPULAR USE. 

Not a village or hamlet has been omitted from the Map of 
England. The Atlas asa whole is as complete as it can be made 
for all the uses of general reference. It contains 156 large crown 
folio pages of Maps and Plans, with 210 pages of indices and 
descriptive text—including a valuable descriptive Gazetteer. 

The Atlas forms a very handsome volumie—is sumptuously 
produced—and may be had either in Strong Art Canvas Binding 
or in Half Morocco. (See Terms below.) 

sition to any one; 


THE GEOGRAPHY? sion ne 


store-house of all that is worth knowing about the world, its 
peoples, places, customs, commerce, etc. In short, an authoritative 
Summary of THE WHOLE OF GEOGRAPHY. Edited by Hugh 
Robert Mill, D.Sc. Neither technical nor elementary, it is 
engagingly written and comprehensive in the subjects it embraces. 


Contributed to by 
SEVENTY DIFFERENT AUTHORS of Various Nationalities, 


each specialising in the territory with which he is most familiar. 























A splendid acgui- 













1088 PAGES. 489 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Beautifully printed in good clear type. Handsomely bound in heavy covers 


THE TERMS 


The Geography is issued in Cloth only, but the Atlas is yaeent in Two bindings— 
Art Canvas, and Half-Morocco. For the better binding (Half-Morocco):n extra charge of 
4s. is made, payable with the first or second instalment. 


These two beautiful books—this store of knowlerige—will be 
sent (POST FREE) to your own home aT oNncE ou receipt of 
2s, 6d, down. ‘The balance of {1 15s. is payable in 14 monthly 
payments of HALF A CROWN. 





IF YOU WANT THE ATLAS ONLY 


or the Geography only, the publishers have arranged to supply either separately on the 
instalment principle particulars of which will be sent on receipt of a post-card. 

Fill in the accompanying Order Form sow, and secure these two valuable works. This 
offer is not to be had every day. 








ORDER FORM. 


To Messrs, Geo, Newnes, Ltd., 
3—12 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


Please send me “‘ The XXth Century Citizen’s Atlas of the World” and ‘“ The Inter- 
national Geography,” for which I enclose the first instalment of 2/6, I undertake to 
pay the balance in fourteen equal instalments of Two Shillings «nd Sixpence, on 
the first of each month, and not to dispose of the volumes until all the instalments have been 
paid, 






TOMB voces -cevceteccccccccececcccecccccess cess 
Cheques and Postal Orders 
payable to Geo. Newnes, Ltd, Address... creccece cceecceeneen eerseeeeeeecas 
Dale cecccecoocece eeereereee > OOOO COO ee Ceres esere. etessesesee® . 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Incorporated) ASSURANCE (A.D. 1720. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 
Employers’ Liability. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 


Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 


ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W 





HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY have the pleasure 
to announce that they have now made arrange- 
ments under which they are enabled to publish 
Autotypes of a number of the more important of 

the Works of the late Mr. G. F. Wars, R.A. 
The Reproductions are made in Permanent Carbon, and 
include the following : 
“ Hope.” 
“ Love and Life.” sessions.” 
| Dawn.” 


Tove and Death.” 
: “© Fata Morgana.” 


| “For He Had Great Pos- 








“Good Luck to Your | “Time, Death and Judg- 
Fishing.” ome ” 
“ Orpheus and Eurydice.” | « Thetis.” 


* Paolo and Francesca.” “ Britomart and Her Nurse.” 
etc. etc. etc. 


Published in two sizes — 
About 18 ins. by 14 ins., 128. ; and 
10 ins, by 6 ins., 58. each. 
Or, framed complete— 


From 21s, for the large size, and 
10s. 6d. for the small size. 


The first three on the list are also published in a larger 
size, about 27 ins. in height. Price £1 10s. ; or framed 
complete, £2 15s. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


Fink Arr Gatiery, 74 New Oxrorp Street, 
Lonvon, W.C. 














PRICE 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d, 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS 


EVELYNE E. RYND 
Author of ‘“‘ Mrs. Green,” ‘‘ The Riggleses.” 


Times.—* The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer’; and the author here shows 
that the humour of * Mrs. Green’ is only part of ber literary outlook, for she touches with real 
skill the lives of those who do not waik in step with that delightful charwoman. ‘There is a 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normand 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy. 


NOW READY 





NOW READY 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


Edited by HORACE G. HUTCH NSON 





NOW READY 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EARL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH EArt. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 net. By post, 10/II 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT 


By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3/- 


Field.—“‘ Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting ‘he reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“‘ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contaiis and well worthy the ccnsideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed ccnsideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 
tore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

“ A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of hard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of Englani and india: a 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, I2/- each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


FISHING 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Kk eady. In Two Volumes 


With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies, Over aso Full-Page 
Illustrations with various diagrams 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each 
net, by post I3/- each. 
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